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POMEGRANATE   SEED. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts." 

In  Ireland,  the  sensation  caused  by  the 
'  assassination  of  the  hated  official  was  wide- 
spread and  profound.  In  Dublin  itself, 
amongst  the  more  moderate » party  a  reaction 
set  in.  Men  ceased  to  execrate  his  name 
when  dead,  who  had  found  no  words  too 
strong  wherewith  to  stigmatize  his  character 
and  appointment  when  living.  It  was  felt 
he  had  expiated  his  sins  against  Ireland,  if 
so  be  that  he  had  sinned.  His  trao^ic  death 
had  cleared  up  the  score  between  him  and 
the  Nationalists.  Something  of  pity  was 
experienced    for   his    bereaved   family,    and 
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expressed  by  a  few  of  the  newspapers,  but 
there  existed  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
ferocious  exultation  at  the  blow  dealt  to 
the  English  supremacy  by  his  assassination, 
and  this  wave  of  fierce  emotion  spread  in 
circling  ripples  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country. 

It  reached  remote  Ballymagillagh.  Before 
the  newspapers  came  in  with  their  reports 
of  the  outrage,  it  was  known  there,  and  a 
sort  of  hush,  of  subdued  expectation,  hung 
over  the  village. 

Men  looked  significantly  at  one  another, 
women  turned  aside  and  crossed  themselves. 
Barrington,  who  had  for  weeks  been  extremely 
restless  and  a  prey  to  some  sort  of  suppressed 
excitement,  moved  about  incessantly.  He 
was  seldom  in  the  house  with  his  melancholy 
guest,  who  grew  more  and  more  gloomy. 

Blake's  sombre  eyes  glowed  with  a  strange 
fire  in  these  days,  and  they  were  for  ever 
fastened  upon  Desiree.  He  brooded  darkly 
and  muttered  wild  words  at  times,  half  to 
himself,  half  to  her.     He  more  than   ever 
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resembled  some  wretch  under  a  ban  ;  and 
the  young  girl,  while  he  magnetized  her, 
feared  him.  Though  she  shrank  nervously 
from  him  and  shivered  involuntarily  at  his 
approach,  there  was  yet  something  so  in- 
effably mournful  in  his  haggard  eyes,  they 
drew  her  to  him  reluctantly  against  her  will. 

At  times  he  besought  her  passionately. 
"  Play  to  me,"  he  entreated.  "Exorcise 
the  devil  that  takes  possession  of  me.  Ah, 
Desiree,  rescue  me  for  a  while  from  the 
hell  of  my  own  thoughts,  by  the  magic  of 
your  music." 

She  trembled,  but  she  obeyed  ;  and  as  she 
played  to  him  his  eyes  held  hers  spell-bound, 
and  the  violin  sobbed  and  wailed  like  a 
soul  in  torment  beneath  her  tender  round 
chin,  whilst  her  pale,  intense  little  face 
looked  out  over  it,  like  that  of  some  pure 
spirit,  and  it  seemed  as  though  she  were 
playing  on  her  own  heart-strings,  so  wistful, 
so  vivid,  was  her  sympathy  with  the  trouble 
of  their  strange  guest.  She  thrilled  ner- 
vously to  the  influence  of  his  spiiit  upon 
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hers.  She  quaked  under  the  sombre  fire 
of  his  regard,  but  she  seemed  to  have  no 
strength  to  resist  his  demands  upon  her. 
He  sought  her  company  more  and  more. 
She  shuddered  when  he  came  near  her,  but 
she  made  little  effort  to  avoid  him.  Heaven 
only  knew  her  inward  struggles  against  the 
terrible  fascination,  born  of  pity  and  fear, 
that  beset  her.  Slowly,  reluctantly,  inevi- 
tably, she  drifted  towards  him  ;  sometimes, 
as  it  were,  with  averted  eyes  and  hands 
stretched  out  in  horrified  repulsion,  yet 
always  fluttering  nearer  and  nearer,  always 
being  drawn  closer  and  closer  by  the  weird 
magnetism  his  dark  face  and  troubled  gaze 
exercised  over  her. 

Barrington  saw  all  this — this  strange,  silent 
drama  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  uncon- 
scious, instinctive,  touching  in  its  helpless- 
ness, on  the  girl's  side,  morbidly  strenuous, 
vividly  conscious,  on  the  man's — and  bided 
his  time. 

At  length  the  tormented  soul  of  Blake 
seemed  driven  to  utterance.      "  Give  her  to 
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me,"  he  said  abruptly,  almost  fiercely,  one 
evening,  as  Desiree  (her  violin  having  wailed 
itself  into  eloquent  silence)  glided  noise- 
lessly from  the  room. 

The  pity  in  her  luminous  eyes  had  seemed 
to  die  out  in  fear.  He  had  been  looking 
through  and  through  her,  as  though  he 
would  fain  have  pierced  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  her  soul.  She  drew  a  long 
quivering  breath,  as  the  room  door  closed 
behind  her,  and  she  stood  for  an  instant 
trembling  in  the  darkness  outside. 

"  Mother  !  "  she  murmured  plaintively. 
"  Little  mother  !  come  back  to  me  ;  I  want 
thee — I  miss  thee  sorely,  sorely." 

Barrington  within  affected  to  take  time 
to  consider  his  guest's  words.  "  Why 
should  I  sacrifice  her  ? "  he  asked  trench- 
antly. "  She  fears  you,  Con  Blake.  Should 
I  give  my  only  child  to  a  drunkard,  to  a 
man " 

The  oth^r  rose  and  towered  over  him, 
terrible  in  his  gloomy  despair.  "  Stop  !  " 
he    cried    menacingly.        "  Are    you    mad. 
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Mike  Barring  ton  ?  There  are  things  that 
must  not  be  said  even  by  you.  Do  you 
want  to  let  hell  loose  in  me  ?  " 

Barrington  shrank  a  little  before  him. 
"  It  is  you  that  are  mad,"  he  said  sullenly. 
"  Can  you  render  me  any  reason  why  I 
should  give  you  my  ewe  lamb  ?  A  ruined 
adventurer,  unable  to  keep  her  in  comfort, 
forced  to  hide  your  head  from  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  law  thirsting  for  the  price 
that  is  set  on  it.  Why  should  I  bestow 
Desiree  on  you  ?  If  you  were  Blake  of 
Bally magillagh  again,  why,  then  " — artfully. 

"  I  am  Blake  of  Bally  magillagh,  and 
there  is  no  one  knows  that  same  better  than 
yourself^  Barrington.  Whether  or  no  I  choose 
to  renounce  my  birthright  need  not  enter 
into  this  question.  I  am  rich  for  a  man 
whose  wants  are  few.  I  had  a  fortune  left 
me  but  lately  by  one  who  fancied  himself 
my  debtor  for  having  saved  his  worthless 
life.  It  is  lodged  in  Mexico,  where  I  shall 
go  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
rest — in  expiation." 
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"  You  cannot.  You  have  bound  yourself 
hand  and  foot.     You  are  not  a  free  agent." 

"  I  have  won  my  freedom  " — gloomily. 
"  I  have  the  words  of  the  heads  that  soon, 
very  soon,  I  shall  be  free  to  go." 

"  And  that  time  draws  near  ?  " — keenly. 

An  irrepressible  shiver,  light,  and  pass- 
ing instantaneously,  moved  Constantine 
Blake's  dark  features.  "  Who  knows  ?  " 
he  answered.  "  If  the  events  regulating  it 
have  not  yet  happened,  they  soon  will.  No 
earthly  power  can  save  the  doomed  now  ; 
no,  nor  yet  those  of  heaven  or  hell.  His 
fate  is  fixed,  irrevocable." 

"  You  seem  very  certain  of  things " — 
satirically. 

"Would  to  God  I  were  not" — with 
sombre  passion.  ''Another  murder  on  my 
soul — my  accursed  soul  ;  but  it  is  for 
Ireland — for  Ireland."  His  eyes  grew 
wilder. 

"  So  wa.s  the  other,"  muttered  Barrington, 
cynically. 

"Give  me  your  white  angel,"   cried   the 
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unhappy  being.  "  Let  me  taste  heaven  in 
this  life,  since  I  am  foredoomed  to  hell  in 
the  next." 

Barrington  pondered  the  situation.  Now 
that  matters  had  progressed  so  far,  he  wanted 
a  moment  for  a  calm  contemplation  of  the 
pros  and  cons.  He  wanted  to  savour  the 
delicious  morsel  of  his  fell  revenge  on 
the  woman  who  despised  him,  and  he  found 
it  passing  sweet  to  the  taste.  He  did  not,  to 
do  him  justice,  believe  that  he  was  about 
to  do  ill  by  his  child,  the  one  sole  creature 
to  which  his  heart  warmed  with  somethinof 
of  pure  affection.  He  knew  Constantine 
Blake,  he  had  known  him  all  his  life,  and 
acknowledged  him  to  be  his  superior  in  the 
qualities  of  truth,  of  courage,  of  a  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  weak  and  tender,  and  a 
reverence  for  womanhood  and  childhood. 

Of  the  crime  that  had  darkened  Blake's 
life,  of  his  agonized  remorse,  his  terrible, 
bitter  expiation  in  days  and  nights  of 
anguish  unspeakable,  he  knew  more  than 
most  men,  and,  strange  as  it  mayseem,    he 
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did  not  shrink  in  horror  from  the  thought 
of  giving  his  child  to  this  man,  at  odds  with 
society,  with  life  itself,  by  reason  of  the 
bygone  tragedy  of  Maurice  Blake's  niurder. 

His  scheming  brain  projected  itself  far 
into  the  future,  and  in  imagination  he  saw 
Desiree's  children  reigning  in  Castle  Blake ; 
for,  let  Con  bluster  as  he  would,  by  Tony's 
opportune  death  his  heritage  had  come 
back  to  him,  and  Desiree's  son,  should  she 
bear  him  one,  would  be  heir  to  the  great 
grey  house  above  the  cliffs. 

"  Let  her  be  mine  now  —  to-night," 
reiterated  Blake,  almost  violently.  "  I  can- 
not live  without  her,  and  to-morrow  I  must 
be  far  from  here.  The  shell  has  burst  by  now. 
The  country  is  no  longer  safe  for  me." 

Barrington's  light  shallow  eyes  lighted 
strangely.  He  reached  over  his  hand  and 
gripped  the  other's  hand. 

'^Be  it  so,"  he  said;  "but  not  to-night.  I 
will  have  no  room  left  to  dispute  the  mar- 
riage of  my  daughter  to  you  at  any  future 
time.     Have  the  cutter  off  the  headland  to- 
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morrow  evening.  Eow  my  girl  over  to  the 
Hermitage ;  I  will  arrange  with  the  priest 
there  to  marry  you  in  due  form.  Oh  yes ! 
the  knot  once  tied  shall  be  indissoluble,  I 
promise  you." 

"  You  mean  it  ?  Swear  you  mean  it, 
Mike,"  muttered  Blake,  half  dazed  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  victory. 

"I  swear." 

"  But  she  ?  will  she  consent  ? " — feverishly. 

A  cynical  smile  curled  Barrington's  lip. 
"  Does  the  dove  consent  to  her  fate  when 
the  hawk  swoops  down  on  her  ?  What  does 
a  girl  like  Desiree  know  of  a  man's  love  or  of 
marriage  ?  She  has  been  brought  up  amongst 
dreams,  she  has  lived  amidst  shadows.  Her 
mother  is  her  deity.  Ask  her  consent,  and 
she  will  refer  the  matter  to  Countess  Helen 
Staroska.  Press  her,  and  she  will  w^eep  and 
tremble,  but  she  will  not  cede  her  point. 
The  Staroski  blood  fills  her  veins,  little  as 
you  may  think  it.  If  you  want  her,  your 
only  chance  is  to  carry  her  by  a  coup  de 
main.     Get  her  down  to  the  beach,  throw  a 
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shawl  over  her  head,  stifle  her  cries,  and  lift 
her  into  the  boat  before  she  has  time  to 
struggle.  Once  at  the  Hermitage  and  you 
may  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  But  by  this  violence  I  risk  incurring  her 
hatred  " — irresolutely. 

"You  wiU  have  to  risk  something,  my 
friend,  or  let  her  go  altogether." 

Blake  was  silent.  His  good  and  bad  angel 
w^ere  at  war.  All  the  better  instincts  of  the 
man  cried  out  against  this  cowardly  use  of 
force  and  deceit.  The  old  Constantine  Blake 
would  have  perished  rather  than  force  a 
woman's  will ;  but  now  passion  ran  riot  in 
his  veins,  the  blood  was  niounting  to  his 
head.  He  saw  things  darkly,  mistily.  The 
cold  mocking  voice  of  Barrington  urged  him 
to  this  shameful  deed.  He  ceased  to  resist ; 
he  abandoned  all  hold  over  himself. 

"  It  is  your  proposal  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely. 

*'  It  is  my  proposal,"  assented  Barrington. 

There  was  a  pause.  Blake  looked  pro- 
foundly troubled.  His  features  worked  con- 
vulsively. 
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At  length  he  spoke  solemnly.  ^'  Upon 
my  faith  and  honour,  Mike  Barrington,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  so  love  her,  so  surround  lier 
with  sweet  respects  and  observances,  that 
she  shall  forget  how  I  won  her,  and  learn  to 
love  me." 

''  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  it  " 
— discreetly.  "  There  are  other  things  be- 
sides the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  are  to  be 
achieved  by  violence." 

Blake  looked  at  him  askance.  "  Mike," 
he  said  bitterly,  "  you  are  a  devil ;  you  are 
betraying  your  own  child." 

"  Not  so  " — gravely.  "  You  are  a  man  of 
honour,  and  I  have  no  fears.  I  am  but 
doing  my  duty  by  the  girl,  in  giving  her  to 
a  husband  wdio  will  adore  her.  Pish,  man  ! 
you  make  mountains  of  molehills.  She  is  a 
child,  ignorant  of  life  and  its  potentialities. 
The  devil  is  in  it  if  you,  once  Mary  Blake's 
lover,  cannot  teach  a  little  colleen  with  a 
heart  as  pure  and  empty  as  blank  paper  to 
love  you." 

''  And  her  mother  ? " — sombrely.     "  What 
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will  Countess  Helen  say  when  she  learns  the 
truth  ? " 

Barrington  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Ah, 
yes,  Countess  Helen.  II  faut  la  menager 
She  is  something  of  a  philosopher,  is  Coun- 
tess Helen.     She  will  accept  the  inevitable." 

A  tap,  low  yet  distinct,  sounded  on  the 
window-pane.  Blake's  wild  eyes  flashed  fire. 
He  flung  wide  the  casement  and  leaned  out 
into  the  night. 

'  Barrington  pressed  forward  also,  and  peered 
out  into  the  gloom  as  well.  A  figure  from 
out  of  the  darkness  leaned  towards  them.  A 
sinewy,  bony  hand  made  a  cabalistic  sign,  a 
guttural  voice  murmured  a  'few  low-toned 
syllables, — breathed  them  rather — into  the 
ears  of  the  two  occupants  of  the  room,  and  a 
dark  shadow  glided  noiselessly  away  into  the 
murky  distance,  seeming  to  vanish  into 
space,  leaving  the  two  within  looking  at  one 
another. 

Barrington's  countenance  was  impassible, 
but  Constantine  Blake's  haggard  fixce  grew 
wilder  and  more  haggard  still.     Turning  to 
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the  table  where  the  whisky  still  stood,  he 
took  up  the  glass  Barrington  had  poured  out 
but  now,  and  drained  it. 

''  It  tastes  of  blood,"  he  muttered,  shudder- 
ing. He  laughed  discordantly.  "  The  hand 
I  offer  your  daughter,  Mike,  is  blood-stained 
thrice  over." 

Barrington  clapped  a  warning  hand  over 
his  mouth.  "  Are  you  mad  ?  "  he  cried 
angrily,  in  a  low  intense  whisper,  '^  or  sick  of 
life,  that  you  talk  so  loud  when  any  one,  for 
aught  you  know,  may  be  listening  outside." 

He  looked  round  with  undisguised  anxiety, 
and  carefully  closed  the  window. 

*'You  are  right  in  one  thing,"  he  con- 
tinued. ''  This  country  is  no  place  for  you 
now.  Till  to-morrow  night  is  the  latest  that 
you  should  stay,  and  even  that  is  dangerous. 
Are  you  wise  to  risk  your  life  for  a  girl  ? 
Would  not  it  be  better  to  give  Desiree  up, 
and  go  while  you  have  yet  time  ?  " 

"You  repent  already,  Mike,"  the  other 
cried  bitterly  ;  "  but  it  is  too  late.  You  have 
promised  her  to  me.       What  is  life  to  me 
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without  her,  that  I  should  care  to  preserve 
it  at  the  cost  of  resigning  her  ?  " 

"  Do  not  say  afterwards,  then,  that  I  urged 
you  to  this  mad  step.  I  will  keep  faith  with 
you,  but  I  am  bound  to  warn  you  of  the 
danger  you  incur  by  remaining  an  hour  now 
that  the  hue  and  cry  will  have  begun." 

Blake  looked  searchingly  at  him.  "  When 
were  your  warnings  ever  of  any  avail  ? " 
he  said  coldly.  "  You  have  been  my  evil 
genius  always,  Mike.  You,  have  pointed 
the  way,  and  then  made  as  though  you 
would  fain  hold  me  back  from  destruction. 
Sometimes — God  foro;ive  me — I  have  won- 
dered  if  you  will  some  day  betray  us ;  and, 
again,  I  have  told  myself  that  you  will  not 
dare.  You  have  the  face  of  Judas,  Michael 
Barrington.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
part  of  Judas  led  to  death." 

Barrington  supported  his  gaze  without 
flinching.  His  shallow  inscrutable  eyes  be- 
trayed nothing  of  the  working  of  his  inmost 
thoughts,  yet  he  only  knew  how  near  the 
mark  Con  Blake's  random  shaft  had  flown. 
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"  If    I    meant    to    betray  you,"    he    said 
calmly,  "  I  should  not  give  you  my  child." 

He  watched  Blake  closely  as  he  began  to 
walk  the  room  with  unequal  steps. 

''Once  he  is  clear  off  with  her,"  he 
thought,  *'  my  hands  will  be  free.  The  part 
of  Judas  leads  to  death — certain,  inevitable 
death — does  it,  Con  Blake  ?  Perhaps  in 
your  case  it  would.  You,  like  Judas,  are  a 
miserable  devil,  capable  of  going  and  hang- 
ing yourself.  After  all,  he  was  a  poor  sort 
of  blackg^uard.  He  made  no  use  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  Government 
reward  in  this  business  will  be  worth  running 
some  risk  for.  It  would  go  against  me  to 
give  up  old  Con ;  but  who  will  identify 
him  with  Number  Fifteen  ?  Ziski  ?  or  the 
old  woman  ?  Pooh  !  they  are  safe  enough. 
He  will  have  time  to  get  clear  away,  and, 
once  in  Mexico,  he  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
the  police.  Why  should  not  I  earn  the  re- 
ward ?  Ten,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  say  ; 
and  I,  too,  could  start  fresh  in  a  new  country, 
and  snap  my  fingers  at  the  Circles.     I  am 
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getting  too  old  for  this  life  of  mine.  Some 
day  my  nerve  will  go,  and  I  shall  break 
down,  and  after  that  will  come  the  end.  If 
only  I  were  sure  of  Helen " 

He  paused  and  frowned.  Once  Helen 
Staroska  had  spared  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  she  had  borne  him.  Once  she  had 
kept  silence  when  her  speech  would  have 
condemned  him,  and  by  her  silence  stood 
between  him  and  the  deadly  vengeance  of 
the  Circles.  Would  she  do  this  a  second 
time  ? 

"  Pooh !  she  need  never  know,"  he  said 
at  last,  airily. 

Then  he  pictured  the  despair,  the  terrible 
fury,  of  the  cheated  mother  when  she  should 
discover  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  child  ; 
and  against  his  will  he  trembled  at  the 
vision  he  had  conjured  up,  whilst  he  gloated 
over  it.  He  would  take  care  to  keep  himself 
in  the  background  until  he  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Government,  whose 
part  it  would  be  to  protect  him.  Ultimately 
he  would  take  his  accursed  gains  and  escape, 

VOL.  m.  c 
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well  disguised,  and  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  go  and  settle  within  reach  of  Desiree 
and  Blake,  where,  himself  unknown,  he  might 
in  his  old  age  see  his  grandchildren  grow 
up.  He  softened  a  little  under  the  influence 
of  this  thought.  He  knew  that  it  was  fal- 
lacious. He  would  not  venture  to  come 
within  the  range  of  Con  Blake's  wild,  fierce 
eyes,  to  risk  recognition  by  Desiree,  or  worse, 
to  encounter  the  still  contempt  of  Helen 
Staroska's  cold  unrelenting  gaze  ;  and  where 
Desiree  was,  there,  sooner  or  later,  would 
the  mother  who  adored  her  find  her  way. 
Their  bitter  hatred  and  scorn  of  his  treachery 
would  wither  him ;  but  for  the  moment  it 
pleased  him  to  imagine  this  prospect  pos- 
sible. He  doubted  not  that  time  would  dry 
the  young  girl's  tears  and  heal  her  wild 
afiri^ht.  Custom  would  reconcile  her  to  her 
husband,  and  in  time  she  would  be  happy, 
even  if  her  separation  from  her  mother 
should  prove  eternal.  He  reflected  vindic- 
tively that  by  no  other  means  than  these 
could  his  revenge  upon  Helen  be  consum- 
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mated  ;  but  even  he,  bitter  as  was  the 
grudge  he  cherished  against  her  mother, 
had  not  the  heart  to  contemplate  a  lifelong 
state  of  revolt  and  misery  for  Desir^e. 

The  following  day  saw  the  shutters  of  the 
great  house  closed,  in  token  of  the  horror 
of  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Eo^erton  at  the  crime 
with  which  the  capital  had  been  stained. 
Intelligence  of  the  tragedy  in  Dublin  had 
reached  them  last  of  all,  through  the  tardy 
newspapers.  Every  soul  in  the  village  had 
known  it  hours  before. 

The  "  misthriss "  was  profoundly  moved. 
The  outrage  brought  back  to  her  vividly 
that  night  of  mourning  and  weeping  when 
Maurice  Blake,  her  husband,  had  been 
brought  home  to  her,  bleeding  internally, 
bleeding  cruelly,  silently,  with  a  little  round 
orifice  in  his  broad  chest  that,  small 
though  it  was,  had  yet  been  large  enough 
to  let  the  life  out  of  the  big  powerful  frame 
— that  vigorous  life  that  oozed  slowly  away 
as  they  carried  him  homewards  through  the 
white  moonliorht  of  that  fatal  evcnino^. 
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Mrs.  Blake  saw  it  all  again  as  she  moved 
about,  silent,  pale,  and  stern,  the  fixed 
gravity  of  her  fine-featured  face  unmoved 
by  smile  or  frown  ;  and  her  daughter  watched 
her  anxiously. 

Once  a  few  bitter  words  dropped  from 
her  pale  lips.  "  They  have  been  expecting 
this,"  she  said  with  a  still  kind  of  force, 
waving  an  agitated  hand  towards  the  village 
below.  "  Is  not  it  dreadful,  Molly,  to  live 
as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  prospective  assas- 
sins ?  If  the  fiat  went  forth,  the  very  ser- 
vants who  take  our  wages  and  eat  of  our 
bread  would  be  the  first  to  plunge  a  knife 
into  our  hearts.  Cannot  you  feel  the  air  is 
dense  with  curses,  that  our  own  people  look 
askance  at  us  ?  How  long  shall  we  be  able 
to  hold  out  here  ?  Any  day  we  may  be 
shot  down  as  we  walk  abroad,  or  be  assas- 
sinated in  our  beds  by  those  of  our  own 
household.  I  wish — I  wish  that  Constan- 
tine  Blake  were  back  here,  and  that  I  could 
end  my  days  in  peace  amongst  my  own  kith 
and  kin  in  England." 
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Mary  soothed  her,  and  comforted  her  with 
brave  hopeful  words ;  but  the  courageous 
heart  of  Madam  Blake  was  at  last  shaken. 
She  longed  for  rest,  for  a  respite  from  the 
carking  cares,  the  sickening  anxieties  that 
beset  her,  for  Mary  as  well  as  herself. 

"  Leave  me,  Molly,  for  God's  sake ;  go 
and  join  the  children  in  England,  and  let 
me  weather  the  storm  alone,  since  stay  I 
must,"  she  entreated  vehemently.  "  The 
thought  of  danger  to  you  unnerves  me." 

But  Mary  Egerton  smiled,  and  put  aside 
the  idea  thus  passionately  suggested  with 
mild  decision.  "  Where  you  are,  mother, 
there  will  I  remain.  You  are  my  Naomi. 
Let  us  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
Bride  and  Shane  are  safe — ay,  and  Lesbia 
too — and  keep  up  our  hearts." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  news  of 
the  Dublin  tragedy,  there  came  to  Barring- 
ton  intellio:ence  that  Couutess  Helen  Staroska 
had  been  arrested  in  Warsaw. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Give  me  thy  soul ! 
I  am  a  bitter  sea,  which,  drinketh  in 
The  sweetness  of  all  waters." 

Anna  Petrovna,  looking  out  from  the 
Cottage,  where  she  moved  on  household  cares 
intent,  saw  Desiree  and  the  dark  stranger 
on  the  cliff,  apparently  watching  the  bank 
of  cloud  rising  in  the  west.  The  sun  had 
set  some  time,  and  the  grey  twilight  was 
beginning  to  gather  softly  and  fall  gently 
down  on  the  broad  heaving  breast  of  the 
grey  sea.  At  a  little  distance  from  them, 
Ziski  paced  to  and  fro,  apart,  melancholy, 
self-absorbed,  wrapped  in  his  sad  thoughts. 
The  old  Pole's  heart  was  heavy.  He 
scented  danger  in  the  air,  but  what  precise 
danger  he  knew  not.     The  sharpened  per- 
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ceptious  of  the  old  conspirator  detected 
electricity  in  the  moral  atmosphere.  Countess 
Helen,  his  beloved  mistress,  was  a  prisoner, 
and  her  child,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  this 
misfortune,  seemed,  to  his  excited  fancy, 
threatened  with  some  impending  calamity. 
His  gloom  overpowered  him.  He  looked 
from  time  to  time  yearningly  towards  the 
child  of  the  woman  he  revered,  and  pondered 
how  best  to  break  to  her  the  fact  of  her 
mother  s  incarceration.  He  dreaded  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  her ;  and  Barrington, 
averse  to  the  sight  of  Desirde's  distress, 
had  gone  out,  leaving  the  task  of  telling 
her  to  the  old  follower  of  the  Staroskis' 
fortunes,  to  whom  alone  besides  himself  it 
was  known. 

To  Barrington  it  was  a  godsend.  He 
breathed  more  freely,  knowing  that  thus 
was  time  gained  for  Blake  to  effect  his  retreat 
with  Desiree  before  pursuit  would  begin. 

To  Ziski-  the  news  was  a  cause  of  pro- 
foundest  grief  and  depression.  Countess 
Helen   for  years   had  been    the   mainspring 
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of  his  existence,  and  with  her  arrest  the 
course  of  his  life  seemed  arrested.  It  was 
as  if  a  chill  finger  had  been  laid  on  his 
heart  and  checked  its  pulsations.  Ac- 
customed to  depend  on  her  bright  clear 
intellect  for  direction  in  everything  outside 
his  art,  he  was  like  a  rudderless  ship,  de- 
prived of  it  for  an  indefinite  time.  He 
was  more  absent  and  dreamy  than  ever,  in 
his  sad  unhappiness.  The  mechanism  of 
his  life  was  abruptly  thrown  out  of  gear, 
and,  as  a  primary  consequence,  his  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  girl  left  by  her  mother 
in  his  charge  threatened  to  become  feeble 
and  perfunctory. 

He  scarcely  noticed  that  she  and  her 
companion  had  gone  down  to  the  beach, 
and  were  following  the  receding  tide  as  it 
ebbed  seawards,  strolling  gradually  west- 
ward towards  the  sepulchre  of  the  day. 
Against  the  dying  glory  of  the  sunset,  a 
little  boat  came  round  the  headland  and 
approached  the  shore,  "  dark  against  day's 
golden  death."      A   tall    figure   sat   in  the 
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bows,  motionless  but  menacing  in  its  very 
quiescence,  it  seemed  to  Anna  Petrovna 
from  the  look-out,  when  she  afterwards 
searched  her  memory  for  her  impressions 
of  the  scene  she  presently  saw  enacted. 

Ziski,  absorbed  in  his  meditations,  noticed 
nothing. 

On  the  beach  Blake  had  taken  the  young 
girl's  hand.  "  Come,"  he  said,  with  extreme 
urgency.  "  Come,  Desiree,  and  for  the  love 
of  God  come  with  me  willingly.  I  stand  in 
need  of  you — in  absolute  deadly  need.  You 
are  my  good  angel.     Come." 

All  his  speech,  strange,  wayward,  sombre, 
had  for  the  last  hour  been  leading  up  to 
this,  and  the  words  flowed  from  his  lips 
with  resistless  energy.  He  held  her  hands 
with  tender  insistence,  this  semi-madman. 
His  eyes,  brilliant  with  their  smouldering 
fire,  now  quickening  into  a  veritable  blaze, 
were  fixed  intently  on  her,  as  though  they 
would  draw  her  to  him  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  will. 

"  Come,"  he  reiterated,  with  strange  per- 
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suasion,  "  You  shall  play  to  me  for  ever. 
You,  and  only  you,  can  lay  the  devil  that 
is  in  me.     Come  !  " 

These  extraordinary  words,  coupled  with 
the  wildness  of  his  glance,  awoke  in  her  a 
horror,  a  natural  recoil  that  gave  her  courage 
to  resist  him.  Turning  from  him,  she  strove 
to  release  her  hands. 

"  Ziski !  "  she  cried,  in  the  extremity  of 
her  terror  and  distress,  with  a  little  sharp 
fluttered  scream.     Zis " 

She  was  not  able  to  finish.  The  devil 
that  had  possession  of  Con  Blake'  woke  at 
the  sound  of  that  frightened  abortive  cry. 
He  snatched  a  rough  frieze  cloak  from  the 
silent  spectator  in  the  boat,  flung  it  over 
her  head,  and  ere  Ziski  was  aroused  to  a  per- 
ception of  what  was  taking  place,  he  had 
lifted  her  over  the  gunwale  and  seated  her 
in  the  boat  beside  him,  and  with  a  strong 
tenacious  grasp  his  arm  surrounded  her 
slender  shape,  and  he  held  the  thick  folds 
of  the  cloak  closely  about  her  head,  sti- 
fling   her   agonizing    cries,  whilst  with  his 
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other  hand  he  imprisoned  her  slim  nervous 
fingers. 

Anna  Petrovna  saw  it  all,  and  with  a  cry 
of  anger  and  alarm  ran  bareheaded  from 
the  Cottage,  and  flew  panting  down  the 
zigzag  path  to  the  beach  below,  where 
Ziski,  taken  altogether  by  surprise,  stuj)efied 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  coup  de  main  just 
executed,  was  running  up  and  down  dis- 
tractedly, uttering  ineff'ectual  anathemas. 

"  Fool !  traitor  I  "  the  old  Polish  woman 
hissed.  "  Thou  hast  lost  her  !  Ah  !  why 
was  she  trusted  to  thee,  imbecile  that  thou 
art?" 

Flinging  her  right  hand  upwards  in  the 
face  of  heaven,  she  hurled  a  perfect  storm 
of  execrations  after  the  quickly  receding 
boat. 

Ziski  was  wholly  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  unexpectedness  of  the  afiair.  He 
seemed  unable  to  collect  himself  further 
than  to  mutter  confusedly  lamentations  and 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  young  girl 
from    her    captors.       "  Mother     of    Christ, 
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deliver  her  !  "  lie  groaned.  "  Alas,  alas  !  that 
I  should  have  been  found  sleeping  at  mj 
post,  dog  that  I  am  !  " 

He  wrung  his  withered  hands  in  an  agony 
of  impotent  despair,  that  drove  the  more 
energetic  Anna  Petrovna  past  the  bounds  of 
patience. 

"  Dost  thou  stand  moaning  and  lamenting 

here  ?"  she  cried  with  fury.  "Quick,  then, 
get  a  boat.  Follow  the  accursed  ravisher. 
Eescue  the  little  one.  Art  thou  a  man,  to 
tamely  suffer  her  to  be  carried  off  before 
thy  eyes  ?  Ah !  I  distrusted  le  Numero 
Quinze  always.  He  has  the  evil  eye.  He  is 
a  man  of  Satan." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  two 
distracted  old  creatures  succeeded  in  getting 
a  boat  to  start  in  pursuit  of  that  other  one, 
which,  the  moment  the  young  girl  had  been 
forced  into  it,  put  about,  and  was  now 
already  out  of  sight  in  the  falling  twilight. 

They  knew  not  what  direction  to  take  in 
pursuit,  and  proceeded  irresolutely  and  uncer- 
tainly, till  the  keen  eyes  of  Ziski  discerned 
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a  lonely  figure  in  a  fluttering  cloak  high  up 
on  the  cliffs,  pointing  with  vehement  gesti- 
culations across  the  bay. 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  he  asked  sharply,  direct- 
inor  the  attention  of  the  men  rowinoj  him 
to  it. 

"  Shure,  thin,  it's  Norah  Connolly,  the 
crathure,  an'  it's  to  the  Hermitage  she's 
afther  pointin'." 

Following  this  clue,  the  boat's  head  was 
immediately  put  for  the  half-ruined  chapel 
across  the  bay  ;  but  a  stern  chase  is  prover- 
bially a  long  chase,  and  Blake's  craft  had 
had  twenty  minutes'  start.  His  pursuers 
were  still  toiling  across  the  furrowed  sea,  the 
now  strong  ebb  of  the  tide  taking  them,  in 
spite  of  their  efforts,  somewhat  out  of  their 
course,  the  while  in  the  little  chapel,  where 
the  hermit-priest  daily  celebrated  a  lonely 
Mass,  a  group  stood  before  the  altar. 

The  recluse  of  the  shrine,  ghastly  under 
his  cowl,  was  reading  with  a  rigid  face  the 
office  for  the  solemnization  of  matrimony. 
The  person    who  had  directed  the   boat  at 
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the  moment  of  their  successful  coup  held 
the  shrinking,  bewildered  Desiree  fast  by 
the  arm,  and  prompted  her  with  the  neces- 
sary responses  in  a  low,  yet  clear  and 
imperative  voice.  She,  half-dead  with  fear 
and  but  faintly  aware  of  their  meaning, 
repeated  them  in  a  sort  of  swoon  of  terror 
and  amazement,  unable  to  withdraw  her 
fearful,  fascinated  gaze  from  the  wild  and 
haggard  eyes  of  Blake,  which  were  fixed 
upon  hers  with  a  terrible,  a  devouring 
intensity  that  seemed  to  mesmerize  her  and 
deprive  her  of  volition. 

The  ofiice  was  over.  The  recluse,  in  his 
deep  melancholy  voice,  spoke  the  benediction. 
Barrington — for  he  it  was  who  had  supported 
the  trembling,  half-unconscious  figure  of  the 
girl — drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Take  her ;  she  is  yours,"  he  said 
hurriedly  to  Blake,  with  a  glance  at  the 
dark  doorway  through  which  the  two  faith- 
ful old  followers  of  Countess  Helen  Staroska 
were  stumbling  hastily. 

Almost  flinging  her  into  the  arms  of  the 
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dark  being  into  whose  hands  he  had  com- 
mitted her  destiny,  he  disappeared  into  the 
sacristy,  and  escaped  before  recognition  was 
possible. 

The  strange  bridegroom  threw  his  arm 
round  the  small,  shrinking,  childlike  body 
of  his  bride,  and  drew  her  to  him  with 
passion. 

"  Mine .! "  he  muttered,  with  an  intensity 
that  vaguely  alarmed  the  already  terrified 
young  creature  still  further.  "  Mine  at  last ! 
Desiree,  my  life,  my  love,  give  thyself  to  me 
willingly.  Let  me  feel  thy  very  soul  is  mine ; 
that  thou  art  mine  utterly,  irrevocably." 

Her  aflfrighted  eyes  looked  up  at  him  full 
of  a  gatherinoj  horror,  a  wild  and  livino;  fear. 
An  anguish  of  revolt,  of  repulsion,  seemed 
frozen  in  them.  She  thrust  out  her  slender 
hands  against  his  breast  with  nervous  energy, 
and  in  this  act  of  rebellion  her  forces  failed 
her,  and  she  fainted. 

He  gathered  her  fiercely,  defiantl}^  into 
his  arms ;  but  it  was  but  the  outer  shell,  the 
mere  husk  of  his  dreamy  spiritual  love,  he 
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tliiis  clasped  to  his  heart.  Her  soul  had 
escaped  into  a  merciful  oblivion. 

"Give  thy  heart  to  me,  Desiree,"  he 
repeated  passionately.  "  Give  me  thy  soul, 
I  beseech  thee.  My  life,  my  pure  white 
angel !  I  stand  in  terrible  need  of  thee." 

The  hermit  touched  him.  **  Go,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  two  disordered  figures 
advancing  up  the  aisle.  "  It  is  time.  Take 
her  away  before  she  recovers  consciousness ; 
and  may  God  deal  with  you,  Constantine 
Blake,  as  you  deal  with  that  innocent 
creature." 

For  a  moment  these  two,  once  friends  in 
days  long  gone  by,  looked  fixedly  into  one 
another's  eyes.  Those  of  Con  Blake  were 
exultaut,  passionately  glad,  at  this  supreme 
moment,  when  his  arms  held  the  desire  of 
his  heart ;  while  his  who  had  once  been 
Francis  HoUis  were  strangely  bright  with 
the  inward  fever  of  the  religious  fervour  con- 
suming him. 

"  Remember,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  you  are 
now  one  of  us.     You  have  already  received 
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two  of  the  blessed  sacraments,  marriage  and 
baptism.  I  shall  cease  not  to  pray  earnestly 
for  your  true  conversion." 

His  ascetic  features  seemed  lighted  by  a 
sort  of  unearthly  radiance. 

Blake  sighed,  and  silently  vanished,  with 
the  young  helpless  figure  of  Desire e  in  his 
arms,  into  the  gloom  to  the  left  of  the  altar. 

In  another  instant  the  sharpened  senses  of 
the  hermit  discerned  the  sound  of  muffled 
voices.  The  flame  of  supernatural  excitement 
still  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  waited  before 
the  dimly  lighted  altar  for  Ziski  and  the  old 
Polish  woman.  He  received  them  kindly, 
and  tried  gently  enough  to  assuage  their 
distress  and  indignation. 

"The  young  Countess  Desiree,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  was  now  the  wedded  wife  of  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  high  honour,  whose 
hasty  marriage  had  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting him  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  it 
impossible  for  her  father  to  remain  in  charge 
of  her  during  the  absence  of  Countess  Helen 
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Staroska,  whose  arrest  at  this  critical 
moment  made  all  idea  of  her  present  return 
out  of  the  question.  It  was  this  disastrous 
news  that  had  decided  Countess  Desiree's 
other  parent  to  give  her  into  the  safe  keeping 
of  a  husband  who  would  adore  her,  rather 
than  leave  her  deprived  of  her  natural 
guardians  in  what  to  her  was  a  foreign 
country." 

To  all  this  Anna  Petrovna  listened  weep- 
ing, doggedly  demanding  to  be  let  accom- 
pany her, young  lady;  like  Kachel,  refusing 
to  be  comforted. 

Ziski  took  it  differently.  His  old  eyes 
glittered  like  steel  under  his  shaggy  brows. 
He  listened  intently,  never  once  moving 
them  from  the  pale,  high-featured,  melan- 
choly face  of  the  priest. 

"  It  is  the  wolf  mated  with  the  lamb,  the 
hawk  with  the  cushat  dove,^'  he  muttered. 
"  Ah,  little  pigeon,  thy  old  Ziski  wiU  find 
thee  and  watch  over  thee. — Where  has  le 
Numero  Quinze  taken  the  young  countess  ?  " 
he  asked  abruptly.     "  Ziski's  place  is  by  the 
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side  of  the  child  left  in  his  charge — a  charge, 
my  God  !  but  too  negligently  kept." 

The  hermit  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot 
help  you  to  find  her.  My  part  is  done,"  he 
said  wearily.  "  Fear  not  for  her.  She  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  mistaken,  guilty  even, 
but  from  whom  the  love  of  goodness  has  not 
yet  departed.  One  capable  yet  of  repent- 
ance, of  expiation,  of  forbearance.  A  man 
gentle  and  chivalrous  towards  women  and 
children,  and  weak  and  helpless  things.  A 
man — God  help  him  ! — of  noble  instincts,  of  a 
terrible  blind  zeal  for  humanity,  whose  life 
has  been  wrecked,  his  spirit  j)erverted,  his 
immortal  soul  jeopardized,  by  the  accursed 
secret  societies  that  are  the  pest  of  Europe." 

Ziski's  eyes  gleamed.  ''  I  shall  find  him 
through  them,"  he  muttered.  **  He  is  a 
marked  man,  and  it  cannot  be  that  a 
Staroski  should  appeal  to  them  in  vain." 

"  Old  man,"  said  the  hermit,  impressively, 
"  lay  aside  your  futile  thirst  for  vengeance. 
Seek  not  to  follow  or  track  him  who  has  to- 
night wedded  the  young  Countess  Desiree. 
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The  Church  has  blessed  their  union,  the 
Church  will  protect  their  flight,  and  her 
arm  is  long  and  potent  to  guard  her  own. 
Go  home  and  wait  for  the  return  of  your 
mistress,  Countess  Helen,  and  break  to  her 
the  tidings  of  her  child's  marriage." 

''Dog  of  a  priest  ! "  shrieked  Ziski,  trans- 
ported with  long-suppressed  passion.  "  Thou 
knowest  that  my  thrice-honoured  lady  is 
arrested.  It  may  be  months,  years,  it  may  be 
an  eternity,  before  Countess  Helen  is  released. 
Are  not  the  fatal  snows  of  Siberia  red  with 
the  blood  of  her  kinsmen  ?  Does  not  the 
name  of  Staroski  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
Russia  ? "  He  threw  out  his  arms  with  a 
tragic  gesture  of  rage  and  despair.  "  I  spit 
upon  your  Holy  Church  !  "  he  cried  violently. 
"  I  mock  at  her,  I  defy  her,  I  scorn  her  ! 
Mother  of  lies,  of  deceptions,  of  treacheries, 
what  has  the  daughter  of  the  Staroski  to  do 
with  her  ? " 

"This,"  said  the  hermit  solemnly.  '' Thanks 
to  her  father's  zeal,  she  was  baptized  into 
the  one  true  fold  in  infancy,   and  she  has 
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this  night  been  married  by  the  Church's 
priest,  and  according  to  her  ritual,  to  one 
who  but  yesterday,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was 
received  by  me  into  that  blessed  bosom, 
that  permits  the  weary  head  of  the  sinner 
for  ever  to  find  rest  and  peace  in  it." 

"It  is  false.  And  if  he,  her  father,  has 
said  so,  he  has  lied.  God  in  heaven,  has  not 
he  always  lied,  this  Barrington  ? " 

''  Forbear  these  ravings,  and  return  thanks 
rather  to  Heaven  that  what  I  have  said  is 
the  truth.  Let  us  both  pray  that  the 
heart  of  the  young  girl's  husband  may  ever 
cleave  to  her,  and  that  their  marriage  may 
be  blest." 

"It  is  useless  to  speak  of  such  things. 
Force  and  fraud  can  never  be  blest.  I  have 
yet  breath  to  cry  for  vengeance  in  the  ears 
of  those  strong  enough  to  help — to  whom 
the  name  of  Staroski  is  sacred.  Come,  Anna 
Petrovna,  we  do  but  waste  time  here. 
Return  thou  home  to  watch  and  wait,  whilst 

I "     He  broke  off,  and  with  a  look  of 

hatred  at  the  motionless  figure  of  the  priest 
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still  standing  before  the  altar,  lie  drew  the 
old  woman  away  with  him. 

With  their  exit  a  solemn  calm  descended 
upon  the  silent  chapel  and  its  forsaken 
shrine.  The  hermit  sighed,  and  crossing 
himself  fervently  departed,  carrying  with 
him  the  solitary  lamp  that  had  shed  a  feeble 
and  uncertain  light  upon  the  strange  scene. 
He  left  an  utter  and  palpable  darkness 
behind  him,  for  it  was  a  cloudy  night,  and 
the  moon  had  not  yet  risen. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

"  What  can  be  more  sweet 
Than  hope  of  pleasure?     Yet  we  loved  in  vain. 
The  soul  is  more  than  joy,  the  life  than  meat." 

Barrington  left  Ballymagillagh  after  the 
event  just  recorded,  and  with  him  disap- 
peared all  clue  to  Desiree,  and  the  wild 
being  who  had  carried  her  off. 

Ziski,  stirred  to  violent  action,  started  for 
Warsaw,  old  and  failing  as  he  now  was,  to 
convey  to  Countess  Helen  in  her  prison  the 
intelligence  of  her  child's  abduction. 

Anna  Petrovna  begged  in  vain  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  him.  He  was  inflexible 
in  his  refusal.  "  Thou  must  remain  where 
thou  art,"  he  said  imperatively.  "  Shall  the 
little  pigeon  flutter  back,  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, to  the  dove-cote,  to  find   it  dark  and 
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deserted  ?  I  tell  thee,  Anna  Petrovna,  that, 
gentle  as  she  is,  Countess  Desiree  has  the 
spirit  of  her  ancestors.  She  will  come  back. 
She  will  never  yield  herself  to  a  husband 
that  has  been  forced  upon  her.  God  will 
protect  her  ;  He  will    suffer  her  to  escape 

sooner  or  later,  or "     He  stopped  short ; 

a  look  of  pain  crossed  his  withered,  wrinkled 
old  face. 

"  Or  she  will  die,"  said  the  old  Polish 
woman,  solemnly.  "  I  know  what  thou 
wouldst  have  said,  Ziski,  but  feared  est  to 
give  thy  thoughts  utterance." 

He  made  no  reply.  In  his  heart  he  was 
taking  a  great  oath  that  if  the  innocent  life 
of  his  little  princess,  his  idol,  his  darling, 
be  embittered  or  cut  short,  vengeance,  swift, 
sure,  and  deadly,  should  fall  upon  the 
causer  of  her  sorrow  or  her  death. 

His  voice  trembled  with  uncontrollable 
excitement  as  he  exacted  a  pledge  from 
Anna  Petrovna  to  remain  for  a  year  from 
that  day,  waiting  in  lonely  anxiety  for 
tidings  of  those  who  might  never  again  be 
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heard  of,  for  their  return  who  might  never 
come  back — Countess  Helen  and  her  child. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  of  patient  expecta- 
tion he  assured  her  solemnly  she  should  hear, 
from  those  able  to  speak  with  authority, 
news  either  of  the  absent  or  of  himself. 

"Wilt  thou  appeal  to  the  police  for  aid  ? " 
she  asked. 

Ziski  laughed  harshly.  "Thou  art  a 
child,  an  imbecile,  Anna  Petrovna.  What 
need  to  go  to  the  police  ?  The  secret 
societies  will  better  help  me  in  my  search 
than  all  the  police  of  Europe.  Le  Numero 
Quinze  is  known  to  them — he  stands  high 
in  their  counsels ;  so  also  is  the  husband  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse  known,  this  Barring- 
ton.  Dost  thou  think  they  will  suffer  either 
to  elude  their  vigilance  ?  I  tell  thee  no ; 
and  where  le  Numero  Quinze  is,  there  shall 
I  find  the  child,  for  they  were  wedded  by 
the  priest." 

"  Ay,  the  priest,"  murmured  the  old 
woman,  vindictively.  "  I  have  doubted 
these  heretic  Eoman  priests  always." 
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She  could  not  resist  the  superior  and  more 
energetic  will  of  Ziski  once  roused  to  action. 
She  wished  him  Grod-speed  reluctantly,  and 
turned  back  into  the  little  house,  to  keep 
there  her  lonely  vigil  with  grief  knocking 
at  her  heart,  and  a  heavy  sense  of  impend- 
ing calamity  besieging  it. 

Mrs.  Egerton,  calm  and  reasonable  as 
usual,  calling  to  ask  news  of  the  absent 
lady  of  the  cottage,  was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  at  finding  it  deserted  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  silent,  hard-featured  old 
Polish  woman,  who  refused  to  give  any 
answer  to  her  questions,  and  almost  shut 
the  door  in  her  face. 

It  was  made  clear  to  Mrs.  Egerton  by 
these  means  that  the  family  at  the  Cottage 
had  departed.  No  one  was  left  except 
Anna  Petrovna,  and  with  the  family  had 
disappeared  the  sombre  guest. 

She  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  this  be- 
came plain  to  her  understanding.  The  pre- 
sence of  Con  Blake  in  the  hamlet,  unknown 
to   all   but  herself,  had   been  inexpressibly 
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painful  to  her.  He  had  recalled  the  darkest 
page  in  her  life's  history,  and  caused  her 
to  feel  again  some  faint  reiteration  of  the 
numbing,  sickening  anguish  of  those  long- 
past  days. 

Of  late  she  had  not  been  able  to  breathe 
freely.  Her  meeting  with  the  lover  of  her 
youth  upon  the  cliff  had  strongly  stirred 
her.  Once  more,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  the 
ghosts  of  that  terrible  past  had  been  con- 
jured up  before  her  shrinking  eyes.  She 
had  shuddered  at  these  memories.  Even 
now  she  could  feel  the  passion  of  that  part- 
ing. The  despair  of  the  girl  whose  lover 
had  told  her  the  dark  tale  of  her  father's 
assassination ;  the  troth  given  back  to  her 
under  the  pale  indifferent  moon  going  up 
the  sky,  all  unheeding  the  tragedy  of  a 
ruined  life,  of  quivering  hearts,  being 
played  out  on  the  sheltered  strand  below. 
She  could  hear  again  the  little  waves  lap- 
ping softly  on  the  shore,  as  one  by  one  they 
ran  stealthily  in,  curled  over  in  a  gentle 
curve,  and  fell  and  ran  on  still  further  up 
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the  beacti.  She  had  not  heeded  them  then, 
but  never  after  could  she  watch  a  calm  night- 
tide  flowing  in  along  the  bay,  or  hear  the 
murmuring  fall  of  the  water,  without  a 
vague  tremor,  as  the  shadow  of  the  keen 
sharp  pain  of  that  hour  passed  lightly  over 
her. 

She  had  lived  through  her  trouble,  and 
put  it  behind  her  and  risen  superior  to  it, 
and  been  happy,  nay,  was  now  sincerely 
happy,  in  her  married  life  ;  and,  after  long 
years,  it  had  been  fated  that  she  and  he 
should  look  once  more  into  each  other's  eyes 
at  the  dead  ghost  of  their  former  love,  and 
she  had  sufiered  in  so  doing.  The  piteous 
past  had  stretched  out  appealing  hands  to 
her,  and  had  touched  and  rent  her  heart. 
Her  lost  youth  had  faced  her  with  a  certain 
pathos  in  Con  Blake's  haggard  eyes.  She 
beheld  with  a  sensation  of  poignant  pain 
the  wreck  of  her  once  handsome,  high- 
spirited  lover,  and  felt  with  profound  com- 
passion that  a  fine  nature  had  been  made 
to  yield  discords  instead  of  harmony,  under 
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the  touch  of  unscrupulous  hands.  She 
seemed  to  read  in  the  darkened  face  of  her 
cousin  something  of  the  gnawing  remorse, 
the  restless  bitterness  of  unavailing  regret, 
that  was  driving  him  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness ;  and  the  sternness  of  his  troubled  eyes, 
the  difficult  endurance  to  be  read  in  them 
by  one  who  possessed  the  clue  to  his  wasted 
life,  had  stirred  chords  in  her  that  refused 
to  be  laid  to  rest  again. 

"  The  past  is  in  its  grave,  but  its  ghost  haunts  us," 

she  murmured,  with  something  of  the  passion 
of  her  youth  surging  up  onge  more  in  her 
calm  face.  Then  she  had  closed  her  lips 
firmly,  and  by  an  effort  of  the  will  had 
shut  the  book  of  that  troubled  past,  deter- 
mined to  relegate  it  to  the  deepest  recesses 
of  her  heart ;  and,  being  a  person  of  good 
sense  and  indomitable  courage,  she  succeeded 
in  part  in  this,  and  was  able  to  show  no 
outward  sign  of  the  storm  of  recollections 
that  had  suddenly  beaten  upon  her  before  she 
had  had  time  to  arm  herself  against  them. 
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The  second  sudden  disappearance  of  her 
cousin  was  a  relief  to  her,  of  the  greatness 
of  which  she  was  only  half  aware  herself. 
She  was  glad  of  his  departure — glad  on  her 
own  account,  gladder  on  his.  The  late 
deplorable  event  in  Dublin  would  put  the 
Government  on  the  alert,  and  render  the 
whole  country  less  safe  for  one  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  incur  suspicion. 

She  had  not  herself  connected  Blake  with 
the  assassination  of  the  unfortunate  and 
obnoxious  official,  but  she  perceived  that, 
in  the  sudden  activity  into  which  it  had 
galvanized  the  police,  suspicion  might  be 
directed  to  him  which  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  divert.  She  breathed  more 
freely  as  day  followed  day  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  him.  He  had  gone,  and  with 
him  apparently  had  vanished  his  hosts. 

This  abrupt  disappearance  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  Cottage  might  in  itself  have 
given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  their  complicity 
with  the  recent  political  outrage,  but  as  far 
as  Mary  Egerton  was  concerned  it  had  not 
done  so. 
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A  week  or  two  passed,  and  rumours  began 
to  float  in  the  air  that  the  authorities  in 
Dublin  had  a  clue  to  the  assassins.  An 
informer,  it  was  whispered,  had  been  found — 
a  Judas  who,  for  a  great  reward  and  a  free 
pardon  for  himself,  was  willing  to  betray 
his  fellows  into  the  hands  of  justice.  A 
bitter  cry  of  execration  went  up  against 
the  approver  from  the  country  generally. 
Curses,  the  deeper  for  being  suppressed, 
were  heaped  on  his  head.  In  all  Ireland 
there  did  not  exist  a  creature  so  despised 
and  loathed  as  this  wretch,  whose  name 
was  at  present  kept  secret.  Even  men  who 
acknowledged  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
committed,  and  were  clamorous  that  justice 
should  be  meted  out  to  the  guilty  with  a 
stern  and  unsparing  hand,  deplored  the 
necessity  laid  upon  the  Government  of 
making  use  of  tools  so  vile  and  despicable, 
and  expressed  their  disgust  openly  at  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  man  who  could  take 
the  price  of  blood  and  surrender  his  asso- 
ciates to  certain  death. 
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The  persons  arrested  in  the  capital  were 
mostly  of  the  lowest  class,  and  it  was 
whispered  evidence  would  be  forthcoming 
to  connect  them  with  the  outrage,  but  there 
was  gaining  ground  an  impression  that  other 
and  more  powerful  machinery  than  a  few 
obscure  car- drivers  and  the  like  had  been 
employed  in  the  affair.  Vague  reports  were 
in  circulation  respecting  mysterious  agents 
of  the  secret  societies,  w^ho,  with  apparently 
unlimited  resources  at  their  command,  had 
organized  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  well- 
informed  quarters  there  came  to  be  an  ever- 
recurring  mention  of  a  tall  dark  personage, 
known  merely  as  Number  Fifteen  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalists,  who  had 
suddenly  and  completely  disappeared  from 
view. 

These  rumours  in  process  of  time  reached 
Ballymagillagh,  and  occasioned  Mary  Eger- 
ton  the  deepest  distress  and  anxiety. 

^'  Unhappy  man  ! "  she  murmured.  "  Oh, 
Con,  my  cousin,  my  lover  once  !  to  what 
depths  have  you  fallen  ?     Thank  God,  you 
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have  escaped,  that  we  are  spared  the  horror 
of  your  second  arrest  and  trial  for  murder ! 
A  second  time  has  the  ignis-fatuis  of  Ireland's 
wrongs  lured  you  to  destruction  ?  In  the 
madness  of  your  sympathy  for  her  have  you 
been  hurried  a  second  time  into  deadly  sin  ? 
God  grant  you  are  innocent,  that  they 
suspect  you  wrongly,  and  God  forgive  me 
for  praying  for  your  escape  !  " 

The  calm  comments  of  her  mother  upon 
the  newspaper  articles  at  this  period  were 
torture  to  Mary  ;  but  she  was  resolute  to 
spare  Mrs.  Blake  the  shock  of  knowing  that 
he  who  was  now  being  sought  for  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  was 
the  nephew  of  her  dead  husband,  through 
whom  the  shadow  of  an  indelible  disgrace 
had  abeady  come  over  near  them. 

Ere  long  fresh  information  convulsed  the 
village.  News  came  that  the  approver,  by 
whose  means  the  Government  relied  to 
trace  the  crime  to  its  source,  was  Michael 
Barrington. 

The  feeling  evoked  by  this  discovery  was 

VOL.  III.  E 
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vindictive  and  bitter  to  an  unparalleled 
extent.  Fear  entered  largely  into  the  pre- 
vailing indignation.  Barrington  had  wormed 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  so  many,  and 
shown  them  the  paths  of  sedition.  Too 
many  had  cause  to  tremble,  lured  as  they 
had  been  into  danger  by  his  beguiling 
tongue,  and  their  own  bitter  discontent. 

There  were  not  wanting  some,  who  in  the 
first  transports  of  their  fear  and  fury, 
accused  the  late  silver-tongued,  popular  Bar- 
rington of  being  a  paid  spy  of  the  detested 
English  Government,  employed  to  lead  men 
into  sedition  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
them,  and  thus  affording  the  authorities 
a  pretext  for  the  use  of  stronger  coercive 
measures  than  public  opinion  would  other- 
wise sanction ;  and  if  curses,  heartfelt  and 
deep,  could  blight  a  man,  Barrington  must 
have  withered  under  them  ere  he  could 
formulate  his  treason. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

"  I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !     I  bleed." 

ZiSKi,  worn  with  travel  and  sorrow  to  the 
last  extreme  of  endurance,  having  pressed 
on  his  way  night  and  day  without  stopping, 
at  length  found  himself  at  his  journey's 
end. 

On  reaching  his  destination,  he  discovered 
that  Countess  Helen  Staroska,  though  a 
prisoner,  was  not  treated  with  any  severity. 
The  circumstances  against  her  were  those  of 
slight  suspicion  only,  and  her  arrest  had  been 
a  precautionary  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  in  reality  dictated  by  a  personage 
highly  placed,  who,  respecting  her  courage 
and  devotion  to  a  hopeless  cause,  and  com- 
passionating the   high-spirited   woman   who 
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was  now  the  only  representative  of  a  race 
which  had  given  heroes  to  Poland  in  the 
past,  and  who,  after  all,  was  but  a  woman, 
had  taken  these  means  of  protecting  her 
against  her  own  rash  impetuosity  in  her 
country's  cause. 

Seized  suddenly  and  imprisoned,  she  was 
safe  from  the  fatal  attraction  a  Polish  rising 
predestined  to  prove  abortive,  by  reason  of 
the  treachery  of  spies  within,  and  the  un- 
sleeping vigilance  of  Kussia  without. 

"  They  will  fail ;  it  is  inevitable,"  said 
the  personage  with  a  grave  smile.  "  Why 
should  Countess  Helen  Staroska  die,  as  die 
she  must,  if  not  prevented  from  following 
her  mad  enthusiasm  to  her  own  destruction  ? 
There  have  been  too  many  women  sacrificed 
already  to  this  chimera  of  a  free  Poland. 
Pah !  it  sickens  me  to  think  of  the  high- 
bred faces  that  have  grown  pinched  and 
grey  in  the  everlasting  snows  of  Siberia,  or 
dropped  dead  on  the  via  dolorosa  thither." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Ziski  to  get  leave 
to  visit  her  when  once  the  police  had  con- 
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vinced  themselves  that  he  had  travelled 
night  and  day  to  see  her  on  exclusively 
family  affairs.  The  third  day  after  his 
arrival  in  Warsaw  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  interview. 

With  trembling  limbs  he  tottered  into  her 
presence  and  stood  silently  before  her,  with 
clasped  hands  and  bowed  head. 

At  the  sight  of  him  she  became  pale  ;  her 
face  expressed  a  terrible  anxiety.  "  Ziski !  " 
she  breathed.  "  You  here  ?  My  God,  what 
frightful  misfortune  has  happened  ?  My 
child — she  is  well  ?  It  cannot  be  that  harm 
has  befallen  her  ?  " 

The    old     man     raised    a    piteous    face. 

"Alas!  dearest,  most  honoured  lady " 

he  began. 

With  a  half- articulate  shriek  she  threw 
herself  forward  and  grasped  his  arm. 
"  Speak  I "  she  cried,  almost  violently,  the 
anguish  of  her  eyes  arresting  the  words 
on  his  lips.'  "  Speak !  "  she  cried  again, 
in  a  lower  tone,  giving  his  arm  a  little 
shake.     "  Is  my  child  dead  ?  " 
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The  last  word  fell  with  a  heavy  weight 
from  her  pale  lips  as  she  questioned  him, 
with  burning  eyes  fixed  wildly  upon  his. 

"  Ah  no,  my  mistress,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
terrified  at  the  tense  expression  of  agony  on 
her  face.  "  God  forbid !  She  has  been 
carried  ofi",  reft  from  our  sheltering  care — 
from  Anna  Petrovna  and  me  who  would 
have  died  for  her — and  where  she  is  we  know 
not." 

The  fear  in  her  face  gathered  force. 
"  Speak  1 "  she  said  again,  and  her  voice 
sounded  strained  and  harsh.  *'  Tell  me  the 
worst  without  circumlocution ;  T  can  endure 
anything  better  than  this  horrible  suspense." 

In  a  low  tone  that  thrilled  and  vibrated 
with  grief  and  rage,  Ziski  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  telling  the  tale  of  the 
young  girl's  abduction,  of  his  own  futile 
pursuit,  of  his  arrival  at  the  ruined  chapel 
too  late  to  hinder  the  hasty  and  clandestine 
marriage  of  which  she  had  been  made  the 
victim,  of  the  words  spoken  to  him  by  the 
hermit-priest,  and  of  his  own  conviction  that 
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Barrington  had  conDived  it,  if  he  had  not 
actually  planned  the  affair,  and  his  sudden 
disappearance  simultaneously  with  that  of 
his  daughter  and  le  Numero  Quinze,  and  of 
his  (Ziski's)  own  hurried  journey  to  Warsaw 
to  communicate  these  events  to  his  revered 
lady. 

She  listened  as  one  stupefied  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon 
them.  Her  features  were  fixed  and  rigid  ; 
her  agonized  eyes  remained  fastened  irrevo- 
cably, as  it  were,  upon  the  old  man's  face, 
which  was  convulsed  with  a  grief  she  as  yet 
appeared  too  much  stunned  to  feel  herself. 
She  was  absorbed,  consumed,  devoured,  by  a 
terrible  battle  raging  within  her.  She  held 
in  her  hand  a  vengeance  swift  and  sudden 
and  sure.  Should  she  open  it  and  let  it  fall 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  head  of  the  man 
who  had  smitten  her  thus  cruelly,  wantonly, 
with  this  blow,  under  which  she  reeled 
dizzily  ? 

The  mother-hunofer  of  her  lacerated  heart 
had  poured  itself  out   upon  her  girl-child 
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with  an  intense  and  bitter  passion,  the 
stronger  for  being  the  only  emotional  outlet 
of  that  vehement,  melancholy  temperament 
of  the  Polish  women  she  had  inherited  from 
her  ancestresses.  Her  child  was  to  her  the 
core  of  her  heart,  the  very  centre  of  her 
being,  to  which  she  clung  with  all  the 
despair  and  desolation  of  her  bruised  and 
outraged  affections,  of  the  shattered  illusions 
of  her  life.  To  strike  at  her  through  Desiree 
was  to  bring  her  to  the  dust  indeed. 

She  kept  silence  whilst  the  old  man  was 
speaking,  and  for  long  after  his  broken  voice 
had  died  out,  and  he  had  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  breast  in  his  sore  distress.  The 
fiercest  temptation  of  her  life  was  assailing 
her.  A  word  from  her  would  render  up 
Barrington  to  the  terrible  justice  of  those 
secret  societies  to  whom  he  had  been  false. 
The  man's  miserable  life  was  in  her  hand — 
had  always  been,  since  she  had  discovered 
his  baseness  long  ago  in  Paris  when  her  child 
was  yet  in  its  cradle.  She  had  spared  him 
then;  nay,  more,  she  had  shielded  him,  and 
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stood  between  him  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Circles,  at  the  price  of  God  knows  what 
bitterness  of  anguish  to  herself,  for  the  child's 
sake ;  and  lo  !  now,  past  hope,  past  grace,  past 
natural  feeling,  he  had  sold  that  child  to 
a  being  like  le  Nuniero  Quinze.  A  man 
known  throughout  Europe  to  the  societies 
as  a  wild  and  useful  desperado,  blood-stained, 
unscrupulous,  recklessly  daring.  A  man 
under  a  ban,  driven  by  some  demon  of  unrest, 
born  of  unexpiated  crimes,  to  an  everlasting- 
sinister  activity.  A  man  true  to  his  fellows, 
no  doubt,  but  wild,  dark-souled,  blood-guilty. 
A  being  from  whom  Desiree,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  virginal  youth,  must  needs  recoil  with 
fear  and  horror.  It  was  the  lamb  in  the 
fangs  of  the  wolf,  the  dove  in  the  clutch  of 
the  eagle ;  and  Helen,  most  miserable  among 
women,  felt  herself  sicken  at  the  thought  of 
the  agonies  of  terror  and  despair,  the  shud- 
dering repulsion,  the  terrible  revolt  of 
Desiree  against  her  captor,  the  recoil  of  her 
senses,  her  desperate  ineffectual  resistance ; 
for  how  should  she,  young,  timid,  and  help- 
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less,  prevail  against  the  passion  reckless 
enough  to  resort  to  treachery  and  violence 
which,  according  to  Ziski,  possessed  the  dark 
breast  of  Blake  ? 

"  He  loves  her.  My  God,  yes  !  "  said  the 
old  mac,  striking  his  hands  violently  to- 
gether. "  But  what  a  sacrilege  !  For  Coun- 
tess Desiree  such  love  is  an  outrage,  a  horror. 
She  will  die  of  fear  and  loathing." 

The  mother  lifted  up  her  head.  Some- 
thing of  the  old  fire,  the  old  energy,  came 
back  to  her  tortured  eyes.  ^^  She  shall  be 
rescued  ! "  she  said  passionately ;  and  in  a 
lower,  more  abstracted,  and  faltering  voice 
she  added,  "  She  should  be  avenged,  Ziski — 
she  should  be  avenged.  Counsel  me,  old 
friend — guide  me." 

An  expression  of  mortal  anguish  came 
into  her  face.  She  raised  her  clasped  hands 
heavenwards  with  a  gesture  at  once  so  noble 
and  so  piteous  in  its  abandon,  that  Ziski 
paused  involuntarily  in  his  lamentations  to 
regard  her. 

"  Cannaille  !  "    she     murmured    bitterly. 
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"  what  hinders  me  from  delivering  thee  up 
to  the  fate  thou  meritest?  Is  it  fear — 
superstition — compassion  ?  By  the  heaven 
above  us,  I  have  none  of  these  feelings. 
Why,  then,  do  I  hesitate  ? " 

She  lowered  her  eyes.  Her  clenched 
right  hand  and  tense  brow  betrayed  the 
struggle  within  her.  By-and-by  she  sighed, 
her  fingers  relaxed  their  tension,  her  arms 
fell  by  her  sides. 

Was  it  for  the  sake  of  her  child  that  she 
relinquished  the  revenge  within  her  grasp  ? 
In  the  trouble  of  her  soul  she  could  not  tell. 
Whether  this  plea  for  mercy  which  she 
instinctively  caught  at  were  'the  true  one,  or 
whether  it  was  the  higher  nature  of  her  that 
unknowingly  asserted  itself,  she  could  not 
discern.  To  forgive  Barrington  was  beyond 
her  strength ;  to  hold  back  her  hand  from 
the  sword  of  a  just  vengeance  was  all  that 
she  was  now  capable  of — to  withhold  it 
grudgingly,  reluctantly,  with  averted  eyes. 

Too  noble  for  revenge  ?  She  shivered. 
Was  it  so  with  her  ?     She  feared  to  think  it. 
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Tortured,  heart-strickeu,  well-nigh  ''past 
hope  and  in  despair,"  this  woman,  who  had 
seen  the  illusions  of  her  life  perish  and  fall 
away  one  by  one,  had  yet  magnanimity 
enough  to  refrain,  even  in  her  sharpest 
anguish,  from  surrendering  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  her  to  the  death  he  deserved. 
She  shrank  from  the  baseness  of,  in  her 
turn,  betraying  her  enemy  to  the  pitiless 
justice  of  the  Circles. 

"  The  Staroskis  have  never  been  traitors," 
she  murmured,  with  a  pale  smile;  ''shall 
I  be  the  first  to  stain  their  shield  with  a 
base  revenge  ? " 

Barrington's  star  had  once  more  prevailed. 
From  the  woman  he  had  betrayed  and  tor- 
tured he  was  once  more  saved. 

"It  is  for  thy  sake,  Desiree,"  she  whis- 
pered passionately.  "  Thou  lovest  him. 
Thou  wouldst  sufier  were  he  punished. 
Heart's  dearest,  wilt  thou  ever  know  what 
it  costs  thy  mother  to  spare  him  ?  " 

In  a  few  words,  in  a  voice  from  which 
all  tone  seemed  to  have  gone,  she  gave  Ziski 
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her  directions,  glancing  round  instinctively 
to  make  sure  they  were  not  overheard. 

They  were  really  alone,  however.  The 
prison  authorities  had  had  instructions  to 
relax  the  rigours  of  incarceration  as  much 
as  possible  in  favour  of  Countess  Helen 
Staroska,  and  her  interview  with  her  old  re- 
tainer was  absolutely  free  from  surveillance. 

She  gave  him  some  passwords,  and  con- 
jured him  to  seek  out  the  men  with  whose 
names  she  furnished  him,  and  without  delay 
to  throw  himself  at  their  feet  and  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  tale  of  Desiree's 
abduction. 

"They  can  help  us,"  she 'said  feverishly. 
"They  will  deliver  her.  They  will  cause 
her  to  be  given  back  to  us.  The  Staroskis 
have  a  claim  upon  them,  upon  all  who  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Poland.  For  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  died  in  vain  for  Poland's 
liberties  they  will  track  her  captor  and 
enforce  her. release." 

The  old  man  gone,  she  walked  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  straitened  space  of  her  cell. 
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A  red  spot  burned  in  each  of  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  locked  together 
above  her  heart  to  keep  down  that  hysterico- 
passio  of  Lear  that  was  fain  to  climb  into 
her  throat,  as  she  pictured  her  child,  tender 
and  delicate,  of  an  utter  and  shrinking 
modesty,  helpless  in  the  wolf's  clutch.  Her 
heart  died  in  her  at  the  contemplation  of 
this  product  of  her  agonized  imagination. 
A  sick  horror  crept  over  her.  She  shivered 
wretchedly. 

"  '  That  way  madness  lies,' "  she  too  mut- 
tered, as  Blake  had  done.  "  Ah,  let  me  not 
be  mad — not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  !  " 

The  bitter  cry  was  wrung  from  her  tor- 
tured soul's  last  extremity.  Her  own  help- 
lessness stifled  her.  She  moved  about  the 
narrow  space  at  her  disposal  suffering  inde- 
scribable torments,  yet  able  to  take  some 
comfort  in  that  the  anguish  of  indecision  was 
past  with  her.  The  terrible  moment  in  which 
she  had  wavered,  almost  overcome  by  the 
fierce  cry  for  vengeance  on  Barrington  her 
outraged  mother's  heart  had  sent  out,  had 
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gone  bj.  She  would  not  betray  even  the 
arch-traitor.  The  lofty  instincts  of  her  race 
had  conquered. 

She  was  numbed,  exhausted,  beaten  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  conflict.  The  night 
came,  but  sleep  came  not  with  it.  The 
darkness  was  peopled  for  her  with  phantoms. 
Desiree,  v/ild-eyed,  despairing,  shuddering, 
stretched  out  piteous  hands  invoking  her 
aid,  and  her  own  clenched  themselves  in 
impotent  pain  helpless  to  give  it.  Her  teeth 
grated  harshly  against  one  another.  Not 
in  vain — oh  !  surely  not  in  vain — shall  those 
white,  small,  fluttering  hands  be  held  out. 
It  must  be  that  rescue  shall  be  forthcoming. 

The  long  night  through  she  wrestled  with 
her  agonies,  and  strove  after  patience,  and 
in  the  morning,  lo  !  there  came  an  order  for 
her  release,  and  with  it  a  note  from  her 
highly  placed  advocate. 

"  The  private  misfortunes  of  Countess 
Helen  Staroska  command  respect,"  it  said. 
"  She  is  set  at  liberty  in  order  that  she  may 
prosecute  her  search  for  the  daughter  who 
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has  been  stolen  from  her.  In  consideration 
of  this  clemency,  it  is  expected  that  she  will 
refrain  from  all  participation  in  the  schemes 
of  those  misguided  persons  who  would 
uselessly  deluge  an  unhappy  country  with 
blood." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Val,  Win   her   with  gifts,  if  she   respects  not 
words ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind." 

It  was  now  some  weeks  since  Desiree  had 
been  hurried  away  from  her  home,  given 
over  by  her  father  into  the  hands  of  one 
towards  whom  her  repugnance  increased 
rather  than  lessened,  in  the  terror  and 
misery  of  her  circumstances. 

The  poor  child,  more  dead  than  alive,  had 
been  forced  into  a  car  and  driven  rapidly 
across  a  wild  and  desolate  country  to  a  place 
unknown  to  her,  where,  lifted  in  the  arms 
of  the  husband  thus  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  her,  she  was  carried  down  over  a 
rough,   uneven  beach,  and   laid   in  a  boat. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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One  of  the  rougli  red  cloaks  of  the  pea- 
sant women  of  western  Ireland  had  been 
drawn  over  her  head,  and  was  held  closely 
round  her  by  Blake  himself,  who  touched 
her  gently,  showing  the  utmost  solicitude 
for  her  comfort. 

He  had  not  needed  Barrington's  emphatic 
injunctions  to  deal  tenderly  with  her,  as 
they  hurriedly  had  left  the  chapel. 

''  Be  patient  with  her.  Con  Blake,"  he  had 
muttered.  '^  She  is  too  little  and  tender  to 
bear  rough  usage.  Win  her  gently  and 
gradually,  and  for  God's  sake  don't  terrify 
her.  Eemember  how  young  she  is,  how 
softly  reared,  how  innocently  ignorant. 
Kespect  her  innocence  as  you  would  a 
child's." 

Blake's  eyes  fixed  themselves  steadily  on 
the  man  who  had  thus  given  Helen 
Staroska's  ewe  lamb  into  his  keeping,  and 
even  in  this  supreme  moment  his  tottering 
reason  asked  him  why  Barrington  had  done 
this  thing. 

''  I  swear  T  will  use  all  gentle  means  to 
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win  her,"  he  had  said  gloomily ;  ''  and  if 
they  fail,  I  will  let  her  go  free." 

Then,  folding  the  cloak  tightly  round  her, 
he  had  drawn  her  away  with  him  into  the 
growing  darkness  to  the  left  of  the  chapel, 
and  vanished  with  her. 

They  were  now  in  Paris,  a  troubled 
tumultuous  Paris  o;iven  over  to  strus^o^inor 
factions,  and  in  the  strife  of  parties  they 
passed  unnoticed.  Le  Numero  Quinze  had 
no  part  to  play  in  the  drama  of  French 
politics.  He  stood  aside  indifferently  from 
the  seething  cauldron  boiling  over  in  the 
excitable  city  around  him.  The  capital  of 
France  had  to  outward  appearance  recovered 
from  its  siege  by  the  Germans  and  the 
attendant  humiliations.  The  luxuries  of  life 
were  again  to  be  obtained  by  those  with 
money  to  pay  for  them,  the  hotels  were 
carried  on  as  before,  and  in  the  furnished 
apartments  to  which  Blake  had  taken  his 
terrified  captive  the  ill- matched  couple 
attracted  no  attention.  The  house  was 
small  and  well-mounted.     It  had  belonged 
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to  a  great  lady  who  had  fled  after  the  fall  of 
Metz,  and  whose  concierge  had  authority  to 
let  it  in  her  prolonged  absence ;  and  here 
Constantine  Blake  set  himself  feverishly  and 
passionately  to  win  the  heart  of  the  young 
creature  whom  he  had  carried  away  against 
her  will  from  the  sweet  sanctities  of  home. 
His  efforts  were  vain.  Desirde's  large  eyes 
looked  out  at  him  from  her  small  white  face 
with  an  ever-increasing  agony  of  fear  and 
repulsion.  She  shrank  nervously  from  his 
accidental  touch.  She  shivered  at  his 
merest  approach.  In  vain  he  entreated  her 
with  vehement  tenderness  to  love  him,  to 
believe  in  his  love  for  her.  With  sick, 
averted  looks  she  heard  him  shudderingly, 
and  drew  further  away  from  him.  Her  fear 
and  repugnance  were  apparently  uncon- 
trollable. 

How  long  would  this  duel  last,  in  which 
the  combatants  were  so  ill  matched  ?  Who 
could  foresee  for  how  long  the  young  girl 
would  be  able  to  maintain  her  dumb  resist- 
ance,   how  long  the  man's  patience  would 
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hold  out  ?  The  torture  of  seeing  those  great 
soft  eyes  of  hers  for  ever  averted  from  his, 
of  noticing  the  terror  his  mere  presence 
inspired  her  with,  the  little  convulsive  shiver 
she  was  unable  to  subdue  if  he  came  too 
near  her,  was  telling  upon  Blake. 

As  yet  he  had  been  gentle  with  her,  but 
a  wild  light  blazed  up  now  and  again  in  his 
haggard  eyes,  and  a  thousand  devils  came  to 
tempt  him.  Little  did  Desiree  suspect  the 
terrible  tumult  in  her  companion's  soul,  the 
fierce  battle  being  fought  there,  nor  how 
uncertain  was  the  issue.  So  far,  by  a  pro- 
digious effort  of  self-control,  he  had  abstained 
from  alcohol,  but  for  how  lono^  mio^ht  this 
self-denial  be  expected  to  continue  ?  He 
feared,  by  a  sort  of  saving  instinct,  lest  the 
devil  of  drink  should  take  possession  of  him, 
along  with  those  other  devils  who  had 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  undo  him  utterly ; 
yet  the  craving  for  alcohol  violently  tor- 
mented him.  Clothed  and  in  his  right  mind, 
Constantine  Blake  might  be  incapable  of 
hurting  a  creature  so  absolutely  and  help- 
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lessly  in  his  power  ;  but  for  how  long  was  it 
probable  his  mind  would  retain  its  balance  ? 
Was  its  balance,  in  fact,  even  now  wholly 
true  ? 

Alas !  the  strain  of  the  situation  was  be- 
coming day  by  day  more  frightful,  and 
Desiree  herself  unconsciously  added  to  it. 
Half  touched  with  startled  pity,  when  her 
dark  companion's  despair  drove  him  groan- 
ing into  his  darkest  moods,  she  timidly  set 
herself  to  play  to  him,  trusting  to  her 
violin,  as  before,  to  lay  the  demons  torment- 
ing him  to  rest. 

The  thrilling  notes  the  instrument  gave 
out  under  her  hand,  its  pathetic  appeals  to 
all  that  is  highest  and  worthiest  in  the  heart 
of  man,  its  yearning  sympathy  with  life,  the 
solemn  passion  of  its  sweet  heroic  harmonies, 
wrought  upon  him  at  times  as  the  harp  of 
David  wrought  upon  the  dark  spirit  of 
Saul,  at  others  they  but  added  to  his 
frenzy. 

Under  the  spell  of  her  own  music  the 
young  musician's  face  took  an  expression  of 
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temporary  repose.  For  the  moment  the 
music  soothed  and  tranquillized  her.  Her 
wild  alarms  were  for  the  time  assuaged,  and 
once,  when  she  ceased  playing,  the  listener 
of  whom  she  lived  in  such  mortal  dread 
looked  at  her  almost  humbly,  with  a  sad 
strange  impatience,  and  got  up  and  went 
out  and  left  her,  and  she  felt  relieved,  she 
knew  not  why,  and  on  his  return,  seized 
with  sudden  boldness,  with  clasped  hands 
and  misty  eyes,  she  knelt  to  him,  and  prayed 
him  to  release  her  from  her  captivity,  to 
restore  her  to  the  mother  who  loved  her, 
and  who  must  even  now  be  seeking  her  with 
tears  and  heart-broken  lamentations. 

He  heard  her  gloomily,  with  a  moody  fire 
in  the  eyes  he  bent  downwards  upon  her, 
and  a  bitter  smile  curved  his  whitening  lips. 

Had  not  he  been  more  forbearing  to- 
wards her  than  any  sorely  tempted  man  had 
ever  been  before  ?  And  must  she  torture 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ?  He 
stooped  suddenly  over  her,  and  crushed  her 
small,  long-fingered  hands  strongly  in  his. 
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**  Listen  !  "  he  said,  with  passion.  "  You 
are  mine,  mj  wife  before  Heaven  and  man, 
given  to  me  by  your  father.  Shall  I  let 
you  go  from  me  before  you  have  learned 
to  love  me  as  a  wife  should  ?  Ah,  my  life, 
my  wife,  my  little  sweetest  love  !  love  me 
a  little.  Care  for  me,  Desiree.  For  God's 
sake,  do  not  turn  your  eyes  away,  Desiree. 
Desirde,  love  me  and  save  me." 

Her  hands  were  locked  fast  in  his ;  his 
bent  head  was  close  to  hers ;  his  eyes,  alight 
with  his  passion,  sought  hers  determinately. 
They  magnetized  her  against  her  will.  She 
could  not  release  herself,  though  for  all  he 
held  her  hands  so  tightly  he  lefn  her  free 
to  hold  herself  aloof  if  so  she  would.  Would 
she  yield  to  his  wild  appeal  ?  Constantine 
Blake  durst  scarcely  breathe  through  his 
set  teeth,  clenched  with  the  force  he  was 
putting  upon  himself  Half  maddened  with 
the  shock  of  his  own  passions,  and  her 
disregard  of  the  tortures  he  was  undergoing, 
he  had  yet  hold  enough  over  himself  to  leave 
her  free  to  repulse  him  if  she  willed  to  do  so. 
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She  trembled  violently.  A  strange  trouble 
grew  in  the  small  pale  face  under  his  eyes. 
What  did  it  mean,  this  half-swooning 
sensation  of  being  dominated  against  her 
will  ?  She  drew  a  long  quivering  sigh. 
Her  eyes,  passionately  imploring,  closed 
shudderingly.  Involuntarily  she  swayed 
slightly  towards  him.  She  was  faint  with 
the  bewildering  sense  of  her  own  helplessness. 
"  Mother!"  she  whispered,  in  a  heart-rending, 
frightened  sob.  "  Mother  !  where  are  you  ? 
Ah !  help  me  ! "  With  a  last  supreme 
assertion  of  volition,  she  struggled  wildly 
to  release  her  hands.  They  were  flung 
almost  violently  back  to  her,  and  without 
a  word  Blake  turned  and  left  her,  a  terrible 
look  of  disappointment  stamped  on  his  dark 
features. 

"  She  revolts  from  me,  she  loathes  me, 
she  sickens  at  my  touch.  I  paralyze  her 
w^ith  terror,"  he  thought  bitterly.  He 
looked  round  wildly.  "It  is  the  stain  of 
murder,  the  smell  of  blood  tliat  lingers 
about  me,"  he  muttered  hopelessly.      "  God  ! 
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after  all  these  years  of  bitterness  and  sorrow, 
is  not  it  yet  washed  out  ?  " 

He  emerged  from  the  house,  driven  by 
the  furies,  and  walked  rapidly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  paying  no  heed  to  his  steps. 
He  went  forward  like  one  possessed,  a  prey 
to  the  most  atrocious  mental  torments. 
Men  made  way  for  him  instinctively,  but 
he  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  the  ease  with 
which  he  threaded  the  crowded  footways. 
By-and-by  he  met  a  man  who  looked 
curiously  at  him,  and  without  more  ado 
turned  and  walked  beside  him. 

"  Mon  cher"  said  this  person,  in  a  frank, 
friendly  tone,  "what  is  wrong  with  you? 
Where  are  you  going  in  this  haste  ? " 

Blake  looked  vaguely  at  him.  "  To  hell," 
he  said  harshly,  "  before  I  make  myself  more 
fit  for  it  than  I  am  already." 

The  Frenchman  took  his  arm.  "  Come, 
now,"  he  said  soothingly,  "  tell  me  your 
trouble.  I  have  helped  you  to  fight  the 
blue  devils  before  this  ;  and,  parhleu !  I  will 
help  you  again." 
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"  My  trouble  is  past  your  mending,  De 
risle,"   the   other  said  sullenly.     "  Let    me 

go." 

The  young  man  he  had  called  De  I'lsle 
glanced  rapidly  round  and  approached  his 
lips  to  Blake's  ear.  '*You  are  not  em- 
broiled with  the  Circles  ?  "  he  asked 
hastily.  "They  have  no  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  you  ? " 

Le  Numero  Quinze  shook  his  head  testily. 

The  other's  face  cleared.  "  Then  it  is 
some  woman  who  is  at  the  bottom  of 
your  affair,"  he  said  shrewdly  and  good- 
humouredly.  ''Allans!  that  is  a  trouble 
time  will  cure.  You  were  always  tete 
montee,  romanesque,  aupres  de  ces  belles 
creatures i  mon  cher." 

Blake  did  not  answer.  He  seemed  hardly 
aware  that  his  friend  continued  to  walk  by 
his  side,  dexterously  guiding  him  without 
seeming  to  do  so. 

They  left  the  crowded  thoroughfares  in 
a  little  while,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
quiet  side  street.     De  I'lsle  paused  before 
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the  door  of  one  of  the  houses  in  it.  "  Let 
us  go  in,"  he  said  briskly  ;  '^  I  live  here.  It 
is  long  since  we  met.  Let  us  have  a  chat 
together." 

Blake  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  "  I  am 
not  in  the  humour  for  talking,"  he  said. 
He  moved  forward.  Something  seemed 
to  arrest  him.  He  paused  irresolutely  and 
looked  at  his  friend ;  a  strange  look  of 
anxiety  was  in  his  haggard  eyes.  ''  You — 
you,  De  I'lsle,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  have 
knowledge  of  a  certain  sort.  You,  at  all 
events,  have  lived.  What  does  one  do  to 
overcome  the  marked  aversion  of  a  woman — 
of  one's  wife  ? " 

The  Frenchman  glanced  rapidly  at  him 
with  unconcealed  wonder  and  curiosity. 
"  You  are,  then,  married  since  we  were  last 
together  1 "  he  ejaculated,  with  an  involun- 
tary accent  of  surprise. 

"  I  am,  and  she — my  wife  loathes  me  " — 
with  fierce  emphasis. 

"  While  you  ? " 

"  I  adore  her,  I  worship  her,  I  love  her, 
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I  tell  you  with  passion,  and  she  fears  and 
hates  me.  She  shudders  when  I  come  near 
her,  and  I — good  God !  I  have  not  even 
touched  her  lips  once  in  the  month  that  she 
has  been  mine." 

"  Cest  hien  drole^'  murmured  the  French- 
man, reflectively.  "There  is  no  one  else," 
he  questioned,  with  a  little  hesitation,  ''  that 
madame  prefers  to  yourself?  No  lover  of 
her  youth,  'par  example  f  " 

"  She  is  a  child  " — bitterly  ;  "  she  loves 
no  one  yet.  Will  she  ever?  Sometimes  I 
think  never.  She  is  a  little  saint,  an  angel. 
She  would  love  me  if  she  could,  but  she 
cannot.  The  blood  on  my  hands  repels  her. 
She  recoils — God  help  me  ! — from  the  stain 
of  blood  on  my  soul." 

"  Poor  devil  !  "  thought  De  I'lsle,  com- 
passionately ;  "  he  is  mad — quite  mad." 
Aloud  he  said  gently  enough,  "  Madame 
is,  then,  in  her  first  youth — une  petite 
pensionnairey  fearful,  devote  parfiimee  de 
la  purete  comme  les  anges.  A  tender, 
virginal   little   soul    whom    thou,    my   poor 
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friend,  hast  scared  by  tliy  violent  love-mak- 
ing— what  should  such  a  one  know  of  love  ? 
Have  patience,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 
Amuse  her  instead  of  terrifying  her.  Give 
her  presents — bonbons  and  trinkets.  Make 
her  feel  that  thou  art  her  comrade,  her 
friend.  Forget  for  a  while  that  thou  art 
her  lover,  and  the  bird  will  come  to  thy 
hand  all  in  good  time.  Thou  hast  been  too 
tragic,  too  passionate,  in  thy  wooing  hereto- 
fore.    Trust  me  that  it  is  so." 

The  other's  unhinged  mind  received  dis- 
trustfully this  advice,  that  was  not  without 
a  sub-acid  flavour  of  that  wisdom,  that  half- 
veiled  cynicism,  that  belonged  to  De  ITsle's 
generation.  A  generation  cold,  sceptical, 
brilliant  as  polished  steel  and  as  hard, 
believing  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  fearing 
little,  taking  the  best  out  of  life  as  it  flies. 
A  generation  that  "  gathers  its  rosebuds 
while  it  may  ; "  that  shrugs  its  shoulders  and 
passes  on  its  way  with  a  jest  in  the  midst  of 
the  incessant  battle  raging  up  and  down  the 
fair  earth.     A  generation  of  a   type   alto- 
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gether  opposed  to  that  of  le  'Numero 
Quinze.  Paris  had  many  sons  like  De  I'lsle, 
and  they  were  fast  returning  to  her  now 
that  she  had  begun  once  more  to  rear  a 
smilino^  face  above  the  ulcers  festerinsf  in 
her  midst.     Blake  listened  to  him  absently. 

"  Win  her  with  gifts."  Well,  perhaps  this 
was  the  right  way.  He  would  try  it.  He 
would  endeavour  to  conform  himself  to  the 
young  girl's  finer  fancies.  But  was  this 
young  girl  like  others  ?  Had  she  their 
tastes,  after  all  ?  He  doubted  this,  and 
went  on  doubting,  as,  having  parted  ab- 
ruptly from  his  old  acquaintance,  he  resumed 
his  aimless  course,  driven  by  ,his  own  chaotic 
thoughts  as  by  a  goad. 

The  Yicomte  De  I'lsle  had  formerly  come 
in  contact  with  him  politically,  and  been 
attracted  towards  him  partly  from  their 
very  dissimilarity,  and  partly  from  a  sort  of 
French  enthusiasm  for  one  who  had,  young 
as  he  then  was,  given  in  his  proofs  in  some 
terrible  fashion  that  seemed  to  have  seared 
his  soul. 
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Light,  shallow,  recklessly  gay  as  was 
Gaston  de  I'lsle,  there  now  remained  a 
sufficient  memory  of  their  old  friendship  in 
his  feather-brain  to  prevent  his  finding 
himself  able  to  leave  Blake,  in  his  present 
distraught  mood,  to  run  headlong  into 
unknown  dangers,  as,  with  heart  on  fire  and 
mind  astray,  he  went  aimlessly  forward, 
seeing  nothing  but  a  wild  procession  of  the 
ghosts  of  past  years  whirling  before  him. 

The  horror  of  that  never-forgotten  misty 
night,  when  Maurice  Blake  had  dropped 
stone-dead  from  ofi"  his  mare  Kathleen 
seized  him  again,  and  he  seemed  once  more 
to  stand  staring  at  the  empty  saddle,  with 
the  empty  rifle  in  his  hands  ;  and  he  pressed 
onwards  wildly  and  dizzily,  De  I'lsle  follow- 
ing him. 

Now  and  then  the  young  Frenchman 
glanced  ruefully  at  his  splashed  boots,  for  a 
soft  thick  rain  was  falling,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  his  own  quixotism. 

'Teste!''  he  muttered,  ''why  do  I  do  it  ? 
He  is  mad,  and  just  as  likely  as  not  to  put 
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a  knife  into  me  if  he  finds  I  am  f olio  wing 
him;  for  of  course  he  is  armed,  and  I  am  not. 
N'importe,  friendship  has  its  dues,  and  I  was 
his  friend  once — ce  iKiuvre  Numero  Quinze. 
^Yhat  devil  has  made  him  hamper  himself  in 
his  circumstances,  with  an  ingenue^  a  little 
bigot?" 

It  was  getting  late  when  at  length  Blake's 
wandering  footsteps  brought  him  back  to  his 
temporary  home,  but  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Vicomte  de  I'lsle  had  sufficed  to  keep  him 
still  on  his  track.  As  the  concierge  admitted 
Blake,  De  I'lsle  slipped  a  coin  into  her  hand, 
and,  making  a  sign  to  enforce  silence,  noise- 
lessly followed  his  friend. 

The  concierge  chanced  to  recognize  him 
as  a  former  visitor  at  the  house,  and  glancing 
at  the  troubled  face  of  its  present  tenant, 
his  disordered  hair,  and  the  wildness  of  his 
brilliant  eyes,  she  nodded  approvingly  at 
De  risle. 

"  La  pauvre  petite  dame !  "  she  murmured 
pityingly.  "  M.  le  Vicomte  knows  her,  is  it 
not?" 

VOL.  III.  G 
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De  risle  shook  his  head,  and  paused  irre- 
solutely just  within  the  house,  listening. 

From  the  entresol  above  there  issued  the 
pathetic,  piercing  sweetness  of  Desiree's 
violin.  She  was  playing  with  a  strange 
passion  and  abandon,  this  poor  little  prisoner, 
in  the  absence  of  her  gaoler — pouring  out  her 
heart  to  the  sympathizing  strings,  believing 
herself  absolutely  alone. 

From  where  he  stood  in  the  shadow,  De 
risle  saw  Blake  pause  before  the  door  of  the 
room.  The  tension  of  his  features  relaxed 
a  little.  A  softer  look  came  into  it — a  look 
of  intense,  wistful  yearning.  He  stood 
motionless  till  the  notes  died  away  in  long- 
drawn,  sobbing  sweetness,  and  then  entered 
gently.  He  left  the  door  open  behind  him, 
and  the  listener  below  heard  him  say  with 
a  voice  the  inextinguishable  sadness  of 
which  touched  him  to  the  quick — 

"  Do  not  fear  me  any  more,  Desiree. 
Poor  child !  I  forget  how  dreary  you  must 
find  these  dull  rooms,  with  only  me  for  a 
companion.     Put  on  your  cloak  and  hat,  and 
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we  will  go  and  dine  somewhere,  and  after- 
wards I  will  take  you  to  the  play." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  tremulous,  submissive  little 
voice  in  answer  ;  and  De  I'lsle  noted  the 
tired  ring  of  the  soft  childlike  tones. 

"  It  is  raining,"  pursued  Blake  still  gently. 
"  I  will  go  for  a  fiacre  while  you  get  ready." 

He  came  down  the  stairs  again.  De  I'lsle 
drew  back  further  into  the  shadow  and  let 
him  pass  without  his  own  presence  being 
suspected. 

The  Vicomte  de  I'lsle  promptly  embraced 
the  opportunity  afforded  him.  He  ran 
lightly  upstairs  to  the  door  of  the  entresol 
and  tapped  discreetly. 

'' Entrez''  cried  the  same  voice  he  had 
heard  before,  a  young  pure  voice,  laden  with 
an  immeasurable  burden  of  sadness  and 
fatigue. 

He  went  iu,  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  young  girl  with  a  small, 
spiritual  face,  out  of  which  the  dark 
luminous  eyes  looked  with  a  sort  of  sor- 
rowful, bewildered  despair. 
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Was  this  the  ingenue,  the  pensionnaire, 
the  little  bigot  he  had  been  prepared  to 
encounter — this  slim  young  creature,  with  the 
weight  of  an  uncomprehended  pain  in  her 
pure  brow  ;  this  girl,  with  the  eyes  of  a  child 
and  the  grace  of  a  woman  ?  In  the  face  of 
Desiree,  endowed  with  the  unconscious  dis- 
tinction of  her  mother's  race,  instinct  with 
the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  Polish  woman, 
the  innocence  of  her  guarded  youth  seemed 
struggling  with  the  look  that  comes  to  those 
who  have  lived  and  suffered  and  learned 
bitter  thing^s.  An  instinctive  reverence  for 
the  pathetic  dignity  of  this  young  sad-eyed 
thing  took  possession  of  De  I'lsle. 

"  Pardon,  madame,  if  I  intrude,"  he  said 
gently,  with  a  respect  that  was  both  genuine 
and  profound.  ''  I  fear  I  may  have  been 
indiscreet.  I  am  the  Vicomte  de  I'lsle,  an 
old  friend  of  monsieur  your  husband.  I — I 
— followed  him  home  just  now  without  his 
knowledge.  He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
quite  well — quite  himself  I  thought  I 
would  give  madame  my  card,  so  that  if  she 
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is  in  any  difficulty,  any  anxiety,  she  might 
have  a  friend  in  Paris  to  whom  she  could 
apply.  I  will  not  remain  longer  lest  M. 
Blake  should  be  annoyed  at  my  having 
followed  him.  I  will  do  myself  the  honour 
of  calling  some  other  day,  when  M.  Blake 
shall  himself  present  me  to  madame." 

Having  delivered  this  little  speech,  the 
young  Frenchman  bowed  respectfully,  and 
depositing  a  card  with  bis  address  upon  it  on 
a  table  near,  he  turned  to  2:0.  Linoferin«-y 
a  moment,  he  added  gently — 

"  I  would  not,  if  I  were  madame,  show 
the  card  to  M.  Blake  just  now.  It  is  for 
madame  herself  to  make  use  of,  in  case  she 
should  require  any  service  a  friend  might  be 
able  to  perform  for  her." 

He  bowed  again,  and  was  gone. 

Desiree  mechanically  concealed  the  card 
in  the  bosom  of  her  gown.  She  suspected 
nothing  dangerous  in  it,  as  a  more  ex- 
perienced woman  might  have  done.  Hers 
was  the  absolute  innocence  that  knows  and 
fears  no  evil.    The  Vicomte  de  T Isle's  regard 
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had  been  frank  and  friendly.  It  comforted 
her  to  think  there  was  now  some  one  to 
whom  she  might  appeal  for  help  in  this  vast, 
terrible  Paris.  She  wished  that  he  had  not 
gone  away  so  quickly.  She  wished  that  she 
had  had  time  to  speak  to  him,  to  tell  him 
her  story,  and  implore  him  to  help  her.  No 
doubt  of  the  young  man's  good  faith  dis- 
turbed her.  She  had  still  a  child's  faculty 
of  instinctive  trust.  The  eyes  of  her  new  ally 
had  looked  honestly  at  her,  his  voice  rang 
true.  She  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  Was 
there  hope,  after  all,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  escape  from  le  Numero  Quinze,  and  once 
more  regain  the  paradise  of  her  mother's 
sheltering  arms  ? 

She  moved  herself  with  an  elBfort  from,  the 
reverie  into  which  these  ideas  had  plunged 
her,  and  patiently  dressed  herself  for  going 
out.  When  her  gaoler  returned  she  was 
ready.  She  strove  heroically  to  subdue  her 
fear  of  him,  or  at  least  to  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  and  in  a  measure  she  succeeded. 

His  mood  was  no  longer  the  same  that 
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had  terrified  her  so  much  earlier  in  the  day. 
The  wildness  was  gone  from  his  manner  and 
speech,  the  terrible  brightness  from  his  eyes. 
He  was  grave,  melancholy,  thoughtful,  and 
immeasurably  gentle  with  her.  His  sadness 
touched  her.  She  exerted  herself  to  over- 
come her  fears  and  to  seem  at  her  ease  with 
him.  She  could  not  help  the  nervous  thrill 
the  sound  of  his  voice  caused  her,  but  she 
hid  it  with  tolerable  success  ;  and  the  poor 
wretch,  not  possessing  the  key  to  her  greater 
freedom  from  constraint  with  him,  expe- 
rienced a  fallacious  sense  of  well-being. 
Peradventure  De  Tlsle  had  been  right,  and 
he  might  yet  win  her  love,  he  thought 
doubtfully. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

"  Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  sing- 
ing might  issue  thence  ? 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should 
be  prized  ?  " 

Lesbia  had  been  ill  more  than  a  month. 
She  was  now  better,  and  was  to  be  carried 
downstairs  to  the  library  for  an  hour  or  two 
for  the  first  time,  and  she  sat  in  her  bedroom 
shrinking  from  the  ordeal  with  all  the 
nervous  dread  of  tardy  convalescence.  She 
had  been  well  nursed  and  well  doctored,  and 
the  great  physician  from  London  had  taken 
leave  'of  her,  assuring  Sir  Thomas  that  she 
would  live  to  be  a  strong  woman  yet. 
Lesbia  herself  had  no  such  hope.  She  had 
approached  very  near  to  Tony  in  those  days 
and  nights  of  painful  gasping  and  acute 
sufiering,    and   she    grudged    coming   back 
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again  to  this  toilsome  work-a-day  world 
from  out  of  that  dim,  shadowy  valley  which 
she  had  partly  traversed  with  trembling  feet. 
The  pain  and  the  fever  and  the  struggle  for 
breath  were  over,  and  she  was  on  the  road 
to  health  again,  so  every  one  said  ;  yet,  in 
place  of  the  exhilaration  she  was  expected  to 
feel  in  the  prospect,  Lesbia  was  a  prey  to 
the  most  profound  discouragement.  Tears 
of  weakness  welled  up  in  her  tired  young 
eyes  and  flowed  silently  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  She  did  not  want  to  get  better,  she 
told  herself.  The  process  of  recovery  was 
ineffably  tedious  to  her.  Every  day  was 
taking  her  further  from  her  lost  twin,  to 
whom  her  heart  addressed  its  passionate 
prayer  that  he  would  draw  her  after  him, 
and  to  whom  her  longing  arms  were  stretched 
out  yearningly ;  and  this  attitude  of  her 
mind  retarded  her  bodily  progress,  and  gave 
cause  for  professional  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  elderly  country  doctor  who  still 
continued  to  exercise  surveillance  over  her. 
'*  She    wants    rousini^,"    he    remarked    to 
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Lady  Dampier.  "  We  are  not  out  of  the 
wood  yet.  She  may  still  slip  through  our 
fingers,  if  something  is  not  done  to  shake 
her  out  of  this  despondent  condition.  She 
is  pining  herself  ill  again." 

Lady  Dampier  was  not  a  hard-hearted 
woman.  She  was  sorry  for  the  state  of 
physical  weakness  and  mental  depression  of 
the  luckless  young  stranger  within  her  gates. 
She  had  practically  given  up  her  own  maid 
Farmer  to  wait  on  the  invalid,  at  the  cost 
of  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  and 
she  came  whenever  she  had  time,  and  thought 
of  it,  to  sit  a  little  with  Lesbia,  though  she 
was  very  much  bored  by  the  sick-room,  and 
had  literally  no  topics  in  common  with  her. 
She  therefore  lifted  her  eyebrows  in  polite 
offence  at  the  doctor's  bluntness.  What 
more  was  she  expected  to  do ;  wha.t  fur- 
ther sacrifices  to  make  ?  she  wondered. 

'^  I  have  always  considered,"  she  observed, 
with  a  little  air  of  dispassionate  censure, 
"  that  Miss  Blake's  ill-regulated  mind  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  illness,  but  how 
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we  are  to  develop  in  lier  a  proper  amount  of 
rational  self-control,  which  I  conclude  is 
what  is  wanted  to  ensure  her  recovery,  is 
beyond  my  powers  of  imagination.  What 
can  any  reasonable  person  want  more  than 
she  has  ?  " 

"  She  wants  company — congenial  society, 
for  one  thing,  perhaps." 

"  My  dear  doctor,  now  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  I  assure  you  the  child  is  never  left 
alone  for  an  hour.  Farmer  is  constantly 
with  her,  and  I  myself,  and  even  Sir  Thomas, 
make  ^a  point  of  sitting  with  her  a  little 
while  every  clay  now  that  she  seems  able  to 
bear  it." 

''Oh  yes,  Lady  Dampier,  I  am  certain 
you  are  all  of  you  kindness  itself ;  but  that 
poor  young  thing  is  away  from  her  own 
people,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  she  frets 
after  them.  Who  is  the  Norah  she  was 
constantly  calling  for  in  her  delirium  ?  " 

Lady  Dampier  became  grave.  "  A  most 
undesirable  person,  I  am  afraid.  An  Irish 
foster-mother,  whom  I  could   not   possibly 
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receive  in  my  house.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Blake,  had  reason  for 
much  uneasiness  at  the  ascendency  the  Irish 
peasantry  were  beginning  to  exercise  over 
Lesbia,  and  begged  Sir  Thomas  and  myself 
to  keep  her  with  us  for  a  time,  in  reality 
that  absence  might  wean  her  from  her  mis- 
chievous sympathy  with  them.  The  tenantry 
on  the  Blake  property  appear  to  be  very 
disaffected,  and  to  have  got  some  absurd 
notions  into  their  heads  that  this  girl  is  the 
rightful  heiress.  They  seem  to  have  been 
trying  to  draw  her  into  compromising  meet- 
ings. I  believe  at  heart  she  is  a  rabid  little 
Fenian,  and,  if  left  to  take  her  own  foolish 
way,  actually  capable  of  embroiling  herself 
with  the  Government." 

''  What !  a  child  like  that  ?  Absurd  ! " 
The  kind  old  man  was  seriously  put  out. 
He  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  his  sad  young 
patient,  having  girls  of  his  own  at  home,  and 
a  kindly,  homely  woman  for  his  wife,  between 
whom  and  her  daughters  perfect  sympathy 
existed. 
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*'That  young  thing  is  just  pining  for  a 
little  honest  love  and  making  of,"  he  said  to 
the  house-mother  on  his  return  home.  "  The 
warm  Irish  heart  of  her  is  starved  amonofst 
them  at  the  Hall.  I  wish  we  could  get  her 
over  here.  We  would  soon  put  some  colour 
into  her  cheeks." 

"  Poor  child !  They  say  it  is  the  loss  of 
her  twin  brother  that  has  broken  her  heart, 
not  they  ? " 

"That  or  something  has  done  it.  It 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  the  pitiful  down- 
drooped  corners  of  a  mouth  I'll  warrant  was 
meant  by  nature  for  smiles  and  laughter, 
and  that  sorrowful  far-oflf  look  she's  got  in 
eyes  so  young." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  her  doctor's 
strongly  expressed  opinion  that  she  should 
not  be  suffered  to  mope  upstairs  any  longer, 
that  Lesbia  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
library  this  afternoon.  Lady  Dampier  and 
Lilla  were  .out  drivino-  when  her  descent  was 
accomplished,  and  she  drew  an  involuntary 
sigh  of  relief  at  finding  the  room  empty. 
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Farmer  settled  her  in  a  comfortable  chair 
beside  the  fire.  The  spring  sunshine  came 
in  at  the  window  opposite  to  her,  dazing  her 
and  making  her  eyes  ache,  but  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  ask  to  have  the  blinds 
lowered  a  little,  and  to  Farmer  the  bright- 
ness seemed  cheerful  and  inspiriting. 

"  There  now,  Miss  Blake,  my  dear,"  said 
the  kind  creature,  "  you  sit  quiet  and  rest 
a  bit.  I  must  go  and  look  to  my  lady's 
dinner-dress.  Mr.  Sims  will  be  bringing  in 
the  tea  before  long,  so  you  won  t  feel  lonely, 
will  you,  now  ? " 

Lesbia,  in  a  faint  little  voice  that  shook 
suspiciously,  protested  that  she  would  not'; 
and  Farmer,  having  supplied  her  with  a 
footstool  and  placed  a  little  table  with  an 
eau-de-Cologne  bottle  on  it  at  her  elbow, 
prepared  to  leave  her. 

"  And  if  you  want  anything,  if  it's  ever 
such  a  trifle,  be  sure  you  ring,  ma'am, 
and  I  will  come  in  a  minute,"  she  said 
solicitously. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Farmer.     I 
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take  up  too  much  of  jour  time  as  it  is,"  said 
Lesbia,  with  swimming  eyes. 

Left  to  herself,  she  fell  lower  and  lower 
into  the  slough  of  her  despondency.  Tears 
gathered  slowly  and  weakly  in  her  glazing 
eyes,  and  drowned  her  poor  thin  cheeks. 
It  was  a  relief  that  Farmer  had  gone.  Kind 
though  she  was,  her  presence  was  a  restraint, 
and  Lesbia,  unable  wholly  to  swallow  down 
her  tears,  had  still  pride  enough  left  to  prefer 
shedding  them  in  private.  She  had  never 
felt  more  homesick,  more  desolate,  than  at 
this  moment ;  a  poor  little  atom  of  sick 
humanity  in  the  great  light  library,  with 
the  afternoon  sun  staring  curiously  in  at 
her,  and  accentuating  unmercifully  the 
alteration  her  illness  had  wrought  in  her 
appearance. 

Her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her  slim, 
diminished  body.  The  black  she  still  wore 
for  Tony  looked  shabby  in  this  heartless 
sunshine,  and  "  accused,"  as  the  French  say, 
the  whiteness  of  her  cheeks,  and  threv/  up 
with    ill-natured    determination    the    dark 
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circles  round  her  tired  ejes.  Yet,  robbed 
of  its  poor  little  portion  of  beauty  as  her 
face  now  was,  a  beauty  of  youth  and  fresh- 
ness only,  there  was  something  touching  and 
attractive  in  its  pathetic  down-curved  lines 
and  wistful  eyes,  over  which  the  broad 
white  lids  were  dropped  in  sheer  fatigue, 
and  through  the  curling  lashes  of  which  the 
slow  tears  passively  oozed,  as  she  fell  oflf 
into  a  sad  and  heavy  slumber  in  the  face 
of  the  unkind  sun's  unwinking  stare. 

She  had  been  sleeping  thus  for  some  time 
when  the  door  from  the  adjoining  green- 
house opened,  and  Colonel  Dampier  came 
in.  Though  he  had  returned  some  days 
ago,  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  invalid.  He 
glanced  round  the  room  inquiringly,  and 
his  eye  fell  on  the  forlorn  little  figure  in 
the  chimney  corner. 

The  discomfort  of  Lesbia's  attitude  struck 
him  first.  The  relaxed  muscles  of  her 
slender  neck  w^ere  no  longer  equal  to  the 
task  of  supporting  her  head,  heavy  wath 
sleep,    and    its    mass    of  curling   hair    had 
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fallen  sideways  against  the  framework  of 
Sir  Thomas's  great  armchair.  Her  white 
cheeks  were  glazed  with  tears,  and  her 
breath  still  came  and  went  in  sighs  that 
were  almost  sobs. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment 
inexpressibly  pitiful  of  her  quenched  youth, 
the  bodily  and  mental  fatigue  betrayed 
in  the  listless,  weary  abandon  of  her 
pose. 

"  Poor  little  thing,  how  ill  she  has  been  !  " 
he  reflected  tenderly. 

He  stepped  noiselessly  to  the  great  west 
window  and  lowered  the  blind. 

Lesbia  stirred  in  her  'sleep  with  an 
inarticulate  little  moan  that  went  straight 
to  Phil  Dampier  s  heart.  Her  head  slid 
still  lower,  and  fell  partly  off  the  slippery 
oak  of  the  chair.  Dampier  pulled  another 
chair  up  alongside,  and  drew  the  tired  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  She  seemed  grateful 
even  in  her  sleep,  for  she  sighed  gently  and 
suffered  it  to  rest  there,  and  as  her  face  lay 
thus  quietly  under  his  gaze,   her  supporter 
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perceived  more  plainly  the  havoc  the  last 
few  weeks  had  made  in  it. 

"  How  she  is  wasted  1  "  he  thought,  dis- 
mayed. *'  Is  it  possible  she  can  get  over 
this  illness  ? " 

"Whilst  he  sat  thus  studying  Lesbia's  face 
in  its  pathetic  unconsciousness,  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  him  how  strong  was  his  own 
personal  interest  in  her  recovery.  The 
young  Irish  girl,  wild  and  lonely,  had 
wound  herself  round  his  heart  more  firmly 
than  he  had  before  been  willing  to  believe. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  could  come  to  care 
for  a  man  so  much  her  elder  ?  he  mused. 
"  Before  God,  my  sorrowful  little  love,"  he 
murmured,  ''if  you  were  happy  and  gay  as 
at  your  age  you  should  be,  you  should 
never  know  of  my  love  ;  but  because  you  are 
sad-hearted  and  homesick,  and  have  been 
brought  to  death's  door,  it  may  comfort  you 
to  learn  it,  even  if  you  reject  it." 

He  smiled  with  a  half  bitter  sort  of 
patience.  "Why  should  I  let  my  selfish 
fear  of  being   rejected  stand    between   her 
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and  a  possible  rest  and  refuge  ?  It  is  sheer 
cowardice  and  false  pride  on  my  part. 

"  *  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all.' 

Well,  when  she  wakes,  Lesbia  shall  choose 
whether  or  no  she  will  be  my  wife.  It  is 
an  odd  fate  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  become 
a  shuttlecock  between  two  young  girls.  I 
am  cured  of  my  passion  for  Lilla,  that  is 
certain,  thanks  to  Lilla's  own  exertions  ; 
only  to  fall  into  a  deeper,  tenderer  passion 
of  love  for  Lesbia." 

Still  Lesbia  slept  soundly,  and  presently 
Sims  came  in  with  the  tea,  and,  in  obedience 
to  Colonel  Dampier  s  warning  gesture,  waved 
away  the  footman,  who  was  new  and  rather 
clumsy  in  his  movements,  and  himself  ar- 
ranged the  tray  on  Lady  Dampier's  httle 
table. 

He  looked  approvingly  at  Lesbia  and  her 
supporter.  "Poor  young  lady ! "  he  whispered 
compassionately.     "  She  seems  terrible  nesh 
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and  weak- like.      Are  you  tired  of  holding 
heijj  sir  ?     Shall  I  send  Mrs.  Farmer "?  " 

Dampier  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  not 
been  holding  her  long,"  he  said,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice.  "Evidently,"  he  thought, 
with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  amusement,  "  it 
does  not  strike  Sims  that  there  is  anything 
unsuitable  in  my  supporting  Lesbia's  poor 
little  head.  No  doubt  to  his  eyes  the  thing 
appears  in  a  purely  paternal  light.  Such  is 
the  disparity  in  our  years." 

The  slight  stir  in  the  room  had  disturbed 
the  sleeper,  and  with  the  sound  of  the 
shutting  of  the  door  as  the  butler  retired, 
Lesbia  moved,  her  eyes  unclosed,  and  she 
realized  where  she  was. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  apologetically,  sitting  up, 
"is  it  you.  Colonel  Dampier  ?  How  good 
of  you  to  keep  me  from  falling  !  I — I — was 
so  tired  I  could  not  help  myself  going  to 
sleep.  I  shut  my  eyes  just  to  keep  the  sun 
out  of  them."  Her  glance  strayed  to  the 
window.  "  Was  it  you  who  shut  it  out 
for   me  ? "     she    continued,    with    a    little 
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tremulous  smile,  charming  in  its  frank 
gratitude. 

"  Was  it  the  sun  in  your  eyes  that  made 
you  cry,  Lesbia  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  letting 
her  eyes  fall.  "I  got  thinking  what  hard 
work  getting  well  is,  and — and  wishing  I 
mightn't  " — with  a  little  incoherence. 

A  frown  of  positive  pain  contracted  Phil 
Dampier's  brow.  "  Lesbia,  my  child,  my 
little  one,  don't  say  that,"  he  cried  sharply. 
"  It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you." 

She  stretched  out  her  small  hot  hand  and 
touched  his  sleeve.  "  Ah,"  she  said  gently, 
"  you  would  miss  me  a  little  at  first,  would 
not  you  ?  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you 
again.  Colonel  Dampier ;  I  think  that  no 
one  has  ever  been  quite  so  kind  to  me  as 
you  have.  But  the  world  that  has  forgotten 
Tony  would  do  very  well  without  Lesbia  " — 
dreamily. 

"  I  do  not  belong  to  that  world,  then.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  kindness,  Lesbia,  be- 
tween you  and  me,"  said  Dampier,  a  strange 
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thrill  in  his  voice.  "  Cannot  you  guess  what 
else  it  is  ? " 

She  lifted  up  her  dark  grey  eyes,  their 
curling  lashes  wide  apart,  and  looked  at  him 
in  silent  perplexity. 

"  It  is  love,  Lesbia,"  he  said  quietly, 
watching  her  closely  to  mark  the  effect  of 
his  words  upon  her. 

She  sighed.  "You  are  strong  and  kind 
and  good  ;  you  are  sorry  for  me,"  she  mur- 
mured, with  trouble  in  her  face  and  voice. 
"You  pity  me,  Colonel  Dampier." 

"And  pity  has  been  akin  to  love  in  all 
ages,"  he  said,  with  a  brilliant  smile.  "  Pity 
me,  Lesbia.  Take  my  love,  if  you  can 
return  it  ever  so  little.  Be  my  wife,  my 
dear  little  Lesbia." 

She  looked  at  him  half  fearfully,  and  an 
uncertain,  wavering  look  of  happiness  began 
to  dawn  in  her  eyes. 

His  heart  bounded  seeing  this,  and  the 
faint,  very  faint  colour  that  had  stolen  into 
her  cheeks. 

"  Ls  it  believable,   child,   that  you  could 
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love  me  if  you  tried  ? "  he  cried,  in  joyful 
semi-incredulity.  He  took  her  fluttering 
hand  and  held  it  prisoned  in  his.  "  Lesbia/' 
he  went  on,  in  a  lower  tone  of  exquisite  en- 
treaty, "if  you  are  not  able  to  answer  me 
as  I  would  be  answered,  take  back  your 
hand ;  but  try,  try  first,  my  little  love,  to 
love  me." 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  outside. 
The  carriage  was  returning  with  Lady  Dam- 
pier  and  Lilla.  Lesbia  let  her  hand  lie 
still  in  his  tender  clasp.  A  smile,  beautiful 
and  tremulous,  hovered  about  her  lips  and 
stole  upwards  to  her  eyes. 

"  Will  it  be  so  hard  ? "  she  whispered 
softly.  "I — I  think  I  must  love  you  already. 
Oh,  Colonel  Dampier  " — passionately — "  take 
me  away  from  this  place,  and  I  will  will- 
ingly be  your  wife." 

Something  in  this  vehemence  jarred  on 
him.  "  Dare  I  take  you  thus  ? "  he  said 
jealously.  "  '*  Lesbia,  Lesbia  I  do  you  know 
what  it  is  you  are  saying?  Do  not  mock 
me.     You  shall  not  give  yourself  to  me  out 
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of  gratitude.  It  is  love  I  want  of  you,  and 
love  or  nothing  tliat  I  will  have." 

There  came  a  rustling  of  feminine  gar- 
ments through  the  hall;  the  door  opened 
wide,  and  with  a  scent  of  the  outer  air 
struggling  with  the  odours  of  heliotrope  and 
iris,  diffused  from  their  draperies.  Lady 
Dam]Dier  and  Lilla  swept  in.  They  found 
Dampier  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  gravely 
twisting  the  ends  of  his  moustache,  and 
Lesbia  leaning  back  in  Sir  Thomas's  chair, 
with  a  faint  rose-flush  in  her  cheeks  and 
the  glitter  of  tear-drops  hanging  still  on  her 
thick  curled  eyelashes. 

"  Oh  !  "  observed  Lilla,  curiously,  "so  you 
have  been  crying,  Lesbia.  Is  it  because 
Phil  has  been  lecturing  you,  as  he  used 
to  do  me  ?  " 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

"  "VVeep  no  more,  nor  sigh  nor  gi'oan ; 
SoiTOw  calls  no  time  that's  gone ; 
Violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again. 
Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully ; 
Fate's  hid  ends  eyes  cannot  see ; 
Joys  as  winged  dreams  fly  fast — 
"Why  should  sorrow  longer  last  ?  " 

"  Lesbia  will  not  cry  any  more,"  said 
Colonel  Dampier,  answering  his  beautiful 
cousin  coolly.  "  She  has  turned  over  a 
new  leaf.  She  is  going  to  get  fat  and  well 
and  be  as  gay  as  a  lark." 

Lilla  turned  her  observant  eyes  upon  him 
thoughtfully.  "Ah!"  she  said,  "I  see, 
Phil.  Is  it  permitted  to  me  to  oflfer  my 
congratulations  ? " 

Lady  Dampier  appeared  mystified.    "What 
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are  you  talking  about,  Lilla  ? "  she  said,  with 
a  touch  of  impatience.  "  I  wish  that  you 
would  give  me  some  tea,  instead  of  speaking 
riddles.  I  am  perishing  of  thirst ;  besides, 
it  is  quite  time  that  Lesbia  had  something, 
after  the  exertion  of  coming  downstairs. 
Are  you  very  tired,  child  ?  " 

"  She  was  tired  to  death,"  said  Dampier, 
"  when  I  came  in  just  now ;  she  had  cried 
herself  to  sleep  out  of  sheer  fatigue,  and 
was  as  pale  as  a  little  ghost.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  woke  her  up,  or  else  Sims  did  clat- 
tering the  tea-cups." 

"  Well,  she  does  not  look  very  famous 
now,"  Lady  Dampier  said  kindly.  "  Why, 
Lesbia,  you  are  trembling  still.  You  and 
Sims  must  have  startled  her  between  you, 
Philip.     She  is  hardly  fit  for  society  yet." 

Miss  Dampier  said  no  more.  She  poured 
out  tea,  not  in  the  best  of  humours.  She 
perceived,  or  thought  that  she  did,  the  germs 
of  an  understanding  between  her  cousin  and 
Lesbia  Blake,  and  she  was  offended  at  it. 
That  one  who  had  been  bound  to  her  chariot- 
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wheels,  her  lover,  actually  engaged  to  her 
even,  though  she  had  not  chosen  to  carry 
out  the  engagement,  should,  whilst  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
full  battery  of  her  charms,  thus  decline  upon 
a  lower  range  of  feelings,  was  intolerable. 
To  fall  from  Lilla  Dampier  the  beauty,  the 
dainty,  polished,  accomplished  product  of  a 
high  civilization,  to  a  wild  little  savage, 
without  even  beauty  to  recommend  her, 
was  a  betrayal  of  imbecility  revolting  in  a 
man  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as 
Dam23ier. 

Lilla's  delicate  nostrils  quivered  with 
scornful  wonder  at  this  new  departure  of  his. 
The  instincts  of  a  mortifie<.l  vanity  are  as  true, 
and  more  unerring  very  often,  than  the  oft- 
vaunted  divinations  of  love.  The  reflection 
that,  if  her  suspicion  was  correct,  the  alle- 
giance of  Lord  Bonfoy  Merivale  was  no 
longer  in  any  danger  of  being  diverted  from 
its  proper  channel,  did  not  suffice  to  smooth 
her  ruffled  plumage.  It  was  a  sharp  blow 
to  her  pride  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
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rivalry  between  herself  and  so  insignificant 
a  creature  as  Lesbia. 

She  remained  stifEy  ceremonious,  and 
dryly  responded  to  the  observations  ad- 
dressed to  her  during  the  progress  of  the 
social  afternoon  function,  to  which  Sir 
Thomas  by-and-by  came  in,  jovially  pleased 
to  see  the  invalid  downstairs  again. 

The  sun  sank  to  rest  in  the  red  west,  and 
the  shutters  were  closed  and  the  curtains 
drawn  to  keep  out  the  evening  mists,  and 
Lady  and  Miss  Dampier  presently  went 
away  to  their  own  rooms. 

"  Will  you  come  up  with  me,  Lesbia  ? " 
asked  her  ladyship,  "  or  shall  I  send  Farmer 
presently  to  helj)  you  upstairs  ?  By-the-by, 
how  did  you  get  down  ?  " 

Lesbia  coloured  distressfully.  "  I—  I 
was  carried,"  she  muttered,  in  a  half- audible 
voice.  "  I  turned  giddy  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  ;  and  then  Sims  came,  and  he  and 
Farmer  carried  me  down  between  them." 

"I  fear,  then,"  remarked  Dampier,  "that 
you  will  have  to  be  carried  up  again.     I  do 
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not  tliink  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  for 
Farmer  and  Sims.  I  will  undertake  to  carry 
you  safely  whenever  you  wish  ;  but,  as  you 
won't  have  a  toilette  to  make,  I  suppose 
that  will  not  be  just  yet." 

"  Do  not  let  her  stay  down  long  enough 
to  be  over-tired,  Philip,"  said  Lady  Dam- 
pier,  turning  back  at  the  door.  "  She  had 
better  be  carried  up  when  the  dressing-bell 
rings." 

''  Well,  now,  this  is  cosy,  eh,  Lesbia  ?  " 
said  Sir  Thomas,  genially.  "  You  and  I  and 
Phil  all  to  ourselves  !  We  can  talk  shop  to 
our  hearts'  content." 

"  Shop  "  with  Sir  Thomas  meant  farm  and 
stable  matters,  upon  which  he  was  never 
weary  of  descanting,  and  with  which  his 
wife  and  daughter  had  no  sympathy.  He 
and  Dampier  were  soon  in  an  animated  con- 
versation about  subsoils  and  draining,  and 
the  burning  question  of  abatement  of  rents, 
and  Lesbia  •  lay  back  happily  in  her  great 
chair,  and  listened  dreamily  to  the  two 
voices,  so  much  alike — musical   and   clear- 
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toned,  yet  able  to  cheer  forward  hounds  or 
men  as  well  as  any  in  England — till,  in  spite 
of  herself,  the  languor  of  convalescence  over- 
came her  again,  the  dark  fringes  fell  gently 
over  her  eyes  and  rested  on  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  slumber  an  adorable 
little  smile  stole  to  the  sad  corners  of  her 
mouth,  and  Dampier,  seeing  it,  took  heart, 
and  built  up  a  fair  castle  in  the  air  upon  the 
strength  of  it. 

The  sound  of  the  dressing-bell  recalled 
Sir  Thomas  from  the  regions  of  draining- 
pipes  and  high  farming  wherein  his  spirit 
had  been  pasturing,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
perceived  the  girl  was  asleep.  ''  Poor  little 
soul  !  we  must  put  some  flesh  on  her  bones 
before  we  let  her  leave  us,  for  the  credit  of 
our  hospitality — eh,  Phil  ?  "  he  said  ruefully. 
"  I  don't  believe  she  weighs  six  stone  now 
at  the  most." 

Dampier  smiled. 

"  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble 
Sims,  was  it  ?  I  should  think  Farmer  might 
easily  have  carried  her  alone." 
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"  Are  you  talking  about  me?"  said  Lesbia 
drowsily,  unclosing  her  eyes.  "  I  am  heavier 
than  you  think." 

"  Are  you  ?  Well,  I  am  going  to  try. 
The  dressing-bell  has  rung,  Lesbia,  and  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  submissively.  "  Good 
night,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
little  girl.  Get  fat  and  rosy,  Lesbia,  for 
the  credit  of  the  house,  there's  a  good  little 
creature." 

Sir  Thomas's  voice  was  capable  of  taking 
very  gentle  tones,  and  it  took  them  now. 
He  pinched  her  pale  cheek  gently.  She 
reached  her  head  up  and  kissed  his  kind  red 
face  with  frank  affection. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  in  that  way  for  your 
sake,"  she  said,  with  a  soft  little  laugh. 
"  Good  night,  dear  Sir  Thomas." 

She  sank  back  quietly  into  Dampier's 
arms  again.  '  She  even  drew  a  long  deep 
breath  as  of  content,  and  her  small  light  arm 
fell  confidingly  about  his  neck,  as  he  bore 
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her  up  the  broad  shallow  steps  of  the  great 
staircase. 

"  How  strong  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  It 
seems  nothing  to  you  to  carry  me." 

Her  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  with  a  look  of 
rest  that  had  been  strange  to  them  of  late. 
She  was  experiencing  a  delightful  sense  of 
security,  cradled  in  those  strong  arms. 

"  And  yet,  Lesbia,  it  is  very  much  to  me. 
It  is  my  heart's  desire  I  am  holding.  And 
yoa,  dearest,  you  are  happy  in  my  arms — is 
it  not  so  ?  You  left  your  hand  in  mine 
a  while  ago.  Lesbia,  dearest  Lesbia,  it 
meant  that  you  will  love  me  and  be  my  wife." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  still  at  him 
with  a  divine,  tender  smile  in  her  dark- 
fringed  eyes.  "  I  will  be  proud  to  be  your 
w^ife.  Colonel  Dampier.  There  is  do  one  in 
the  w^hole  wide  world " — with  a  reckless, 
impetuous  ignoring  of  her  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  universe — "whose  wife  I 
would  so  willingly  be  as  yours." 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  protestation. 
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"  Yoa  believe  it  ?  "  she  cried  with  energy. 
"You  believe  that  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I 
love  you  ?  You  have  been  like  an  angel  to 
me,  when  I  was  lonely  and  sick-hearted,  out 
of  the  merest  pity.  You  do  not  know,  you 
can  never  know,  my  pride  and  gladness  that 
your  pity  has  been  swallowed  up  in  your 
love." 

Her  voice  fell  and  trembled,  her  soft  slim 
arm  lay  closely  curled  about  his  bent  neck. 
He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  thrilling 
sweetness  of  her  young  passionate  voice.  It 
was  impossible  to  doubt  its  truth.  Lesbia 
Blake  was  grateful  to  the  core  of  her  heart. 
No  one  had  ever  done  her  a  kindness  that 
she  had  forgotten  or  ignored.  She  could 
not  live  without  love.  Her  Celtic  heart  was 
warm  and  tender,  and  Dampier  reigned  in  it 
now.  What  was  his  age  to  the  imagina- 
tive, impulsive  Irish  girl  ?  Had  he  been  ten 
years  older  than  he  was,  Lesbia  w^ould  have 
owned  no  disparity  between  them.  Her 
trust  in  him  soothed  her  inexpressibly.  Her 
high  spirit,  prone  to  all  generous  and  im- 
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prudent  impulses,  regardless  of  all  but  the 
mirage  of  the  moment,  bowed  meekly  to  the 
balanced  calmness  of  his  reasonable  mind. 
She  recognized  in  him  more  than  a  lover ; 
she  saw  a  ruler,  whose  firm,  kind  hand  would 
take  the  helm  of  her  tempest-tossed  bark, 
and  steer  it  into  the  haven  of  safety  her 
tired  young  soul  longed  to  reach.  Hence- 
forth her  dreams  of  an  heroic  future,  her 
wild  enthusiasms,  would  be  directed  by 
another  and  maturer  mind  and  will,  and  she 
was  glad  to  have  it  so. 

The  shock  of  the  Dublin  tragedy  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  agita- 
tion she  had  been  so  eager  to  participate  in. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  Barrington  re- 
volted her.  She  turned  in  shuddering  horror 
from  the  contemplation  of  treason  so  double- 
dyed,  so  black.  She  had  been  shaken 
terribly  by  this  last  revelation  of  human 
baseness.  The  shattering  of  her  proud 
dreams  for  Ireland,  the  bursting  of  the 
bubble  of  her  childlike  faith  in  the  national 
party,  had  well-nigh  sapped  the  springs  of 
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life  in  her  enfeebled  body.  It  was  partly,  no 
doubt,  the  rude  awakening  from  her  dreams 
of  pure  patriotism  that  had  prevented  her 
making  more  head  against  the  lassitude 
that  retarded  her  convalescence.  Her  heart 
had  failed  her  at  the  sight  of  her  broken 
gods  lying  prone  before  her,  and  the  news  of 
Desiree  Barrington's  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance  had  added  to  her  depression. 

She  had  been  too  saddened  even  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  returning  to 
Ballymagillagh.  Her  sorrow  for  her  lost 
twin  had  paved  the  way  for  the  complete 
breakdown  that  had  at  last  overtaken  her, 
and  she  turned  with  shuddering  dismay 
from  the  things  that  had  been  used  to 
monopolize  her  thoughts.  Even  Norah 
Conolly's  letters  seemed  changed  in  tone. 
She  no  longer  poured  out  her  heart  to  her 
cherished  nursling  as  before.  There  had 
come  a  constraint  into  them,  and  they  all 
now  ended  with  fervent  thankso-ivinc:  that 
Lesbia  was  safe  away  from  the  "  throubles  " 
at  home. 
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"For  shure,  daiiin',  its  sick  and  shamed 
ye'd  be  if  ye  culd  see  but  the  half  of  what 
goes  on.  Mike  Barrington — bad  luck  to 
him  ! — isn't  the  only  traiter,  nor  the  only 
wan  as  'ud  save  his  dhirty  skin  at  the  price 
of  better  men's  lives  than  his  own.  There's 
many  sthrange  tales  about,  and  none 
sthranger  than  the  spiritin'  away  of  the 
little  white  colleen  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
cliff." 

"  Where  was  Desire e  ?  What  untoward 
fate  had  spirited  away  poor  Tony's  little 
sweetheart  ? "  Lesbia  asked  wonderingly, 
helpless  in  her  distress.  What  had  his 
little  Lady  of  the  Fiddle  to  do  with  the 
troubles,  that  she  should  have  been  sucked 
into  the  whirlpool  ?  Could  it  be  that 
Desiree  was  reft  from  them  for  all  time  ? 
"Might  not  she  have  gone  to  join  Coun- 
tess Helen  abroad  ? "  whispered  common 
sense  ;  but  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Conolly's  letters 
betrayed  that  this  was  not  the  prevailing 
opinion  amongst  the  neighbours.  The  idea 
generally  received  was  that  Barrington,  for 
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ends  of  his  own,  had  hidden  her  in  some 
safe  and  secluded  spot,  whilst  he  made  his 
infamous  bargain  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  the  universal  abhorrence  of  his 
treachery,  which  a  person  of  his  astuteness 
Avould  naturally  have  foreseen  must  break 
forth,  what  more  probable  than  that  he 
should  have  withdrawn  his  child  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  bitter  storm  of  execration 
heaped  upon  his  detested  name  ? 

The  trials  in  Dublin  went  on,  and  the 
evidence  given  by  Barrington  against  his 
former  associates  was  more  and  more  damn- 
ing every  day.  One  portion  of  it  only 
excited  surprise.  Of  the  movements  of  the 
mysterious  person  passing  as  Number  Fif- 
teen he  professed  the  most  entire  ignorance. 
That  this  person  had  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  outrage,  he  admitted  was  pos- 
sible, but  as  to  his  identity  and  present 
place  of  retreat  he  declared  himself  utterly 
in  the  dark. 

Upon  Barrington's  evidence  two  of  the 
assassins,  viz.   the  man  who  had  fired  the 
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shot  that  brought  the  victim  to  the  ground, 
and  he  who  had  dealt  him  the  coup  de  grace 
with  a  short  knife  of  foreign  manufacture, 
were  convicted  of  the  murder,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  hanged  without  respite  or  delay, 
and  groans  and  curses  went  up  from  the 
country  against  the  approver  who  had  sworn 
their  lives  away.  The  temper  of  the  people 
was  understood  to  be  so  exacerbated  against 
Barrington  that  his  life  was  not  thought 
worth  an  hour's  purchase  unless  he  were 
closely  guarded  by  the  authorities. 

The  Government  performed  its  part  of  the 
compact  faithfully.  The  price  of  blood  was 
paid  to  him,  and  he  was  duly  protected 
night  and  day  with  unsleeping  vigilance 
against  the  ill  will  of  the  populace  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  brotherhoods.  The  task 
might  have  been  a  distasteful  one,  but  it 
was  performed  thoroughly,  and  by-and-by 
it  began  to  ooze  out  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessfully removed  from  Dublin,  carefully 
disguised  beyond  the  possibility  of  recog- 
nition, and  was  now  either  in  London  or 
the  colonies. 
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The  popular  fury  knew  no  bounds  at  the 
escape  of  the  arch-traitor.  The  blood  of  the 
men  his  evidence  had  hung  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance,  and  the  sullen  ground-swell  of 
grief  and  rage  amongst  the  people  spread 
like  a  canker  over  the  land,  rousing  a  spirit 
of  revenge  and  disaffection  dangerous  to  the 
English  rule. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  A  bitter  voyage  this  to  undergo 
Even  i'  the  telling." 

It  was  whilst  the  popular  hatred  of  Barring- 
ton  was  at  its  height  that  Countess  Helen 
Staroska  returned  without  warning  or  pre- 
monition. For  three  months  she  had  been 
vainly  seeking  her  child  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  the  teeth  of  the  well-nigh 
insuperable  difficulty  of  herself  evading  the 
police,  her  enemies. 

Distracted  with  a  consuming  anxiety, 
driven  ceaselessly  onward  by  her  aching 
sense  of  loss,  and  tormented  by  vivid  visions 
of  horrors  that  the  young  girl  might  even 
now  be  undergoing,  she  prosecuted  her 
search  with  the  energy  of  a  growing  despair. 
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The  quarters  where  she  had  most  surely 
relied  for  help  were  strangely  cold  to  her 
passionate  cry  for  aid  and  information.  The 
Circles  were  unaccountably  diflScult  to  move 
in  her  behalf.  They  either  did  not  know 
or  were  unwilling  to  disclose  the  real  name 
and  present  place  of  refuge  of  the  ignis 
fatuis  she  was  vainly  pursuing,  known  to 
her  only  as  Number  Fifteen. 

The  sins  of  Barrington  reacted  against 
her.  She  herself  was  for  a  time  under  the 
cloud  of  his  guilt.  She  was  for  a  time 
confounded  with  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
many.  The  blackness  of  his  treachery  threw 
a  shadow  over  her  hitherto  spotless,  unsus- 
pected loyalty  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
heads  would  not  give  up  the  identity  and 
present  asylum  of  one  who  had  served  them 
well  and  unflinchingly,  to  the  ostensible  wife 
of  the  traitor  who  had  delivered  his  brethren 
into  the  clutch  of  Enorlish  revenc^e — to  a 
tigress,  moreover,  whom  it  appeared  he  had 
robbed  of  her  offspring. 

The  sight  of  Countess  Helen  herself,  dis- 
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traught  with  anguish,  haggard  with  her 
terrible  anxiety,  was  not  of  itself  fitted  to 
reassure  them  on  Blake's  account.  She 
looked  like  a  woman  who  had  passed  the 
borders  of  despair.  Her  eyes,  dry  and  burn- 
ing, her  tense  features,  the  fast-thickening 
threads  of  silver  in  her  cloud  of  night 
dark  hair,  all  struck  the  same  note  of 
warning.  She  was  a  creature  distracted, 
no  longer  amenable  to  reason — a  mother 
wildly  capable  of  ravaging  the  world,  if 
by  so  doing  she  could  recover  her  child  of 
whom  she  had  been  cruelly,  treacherously, 
barbarously  bereaved.  Under  the  potent 
influence  of  this  master-passion  of  her 
nature,  she  was  to  be  regarded  as  irrespon- 
sible ;  she  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon 
to  immolate  herself  for  the  cause. 

With  the  knowledge  of  Barrington's  crime 
there  came  to  her  slowly  a  suspicion  that 
she  herself  was  distrusted,  that  she  was 
being  played  with,  that  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  aiding  her  in  her  determination 
to  track  the  abductor  of  Desiree  and  force 
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him  to  surrender  her.  As  a  perception  of 
this  horrible  injustice  gradually  broke  upon 
her  mind,  she  bowed  her  head  in  agony. 
The  justice  of  the  Circles  had  failed  her,  and 
a  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
her  political  faith.  Were  all  men,  even  the 
best  and  purest,  slaves  to  expediency  ?  Was 
there  no  such  thing  as  human  justice  ?  Or 
was  it  that  this  bitter  thrust  was  dealt  her 
in  just  retribution,  because  that  she,  a 
Polish  woman,  and  bound  by  sacred  family 
ties,  by  terrible  traditions,  and  the  sight  of 
her  bleeding  country,  to  devote  herself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  cause,  had  turned  aside  and 
suffered,  in  those  old  far-off  days,  the  love  of 
a  traitor  to  ensnare  her  ?  She  almost,  in  her 
bitter  self-abasement,  came  to  acknowledofe 
that  this  retribution  was  not  without  excuse, 
for  those  who  before  all  things  were  bound 
to  secure  the  safety  of  one  who,  whatever 
his  other  crimes,  had  served  them  faithfully 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  life  and  liberty. 

It  was  the  last  anguish  of  degradation  to 
the  daughter  of  Count  Stanislaus  Staroski 
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to  realize  that  she  could  be  seriously  doubted 
and  her  just  claims  disregarded,  and  through 
it  she  dimly  recognized  the  vengeance  of  the 
higher  powers  for  the  weakness  that  had 
linked  her  life  with  Barrington's.  She  had 
suffered  horribly  in  the  past,  and  was  suffer- 
ing still  more  acutely  now,  for  that  short- 
lived delusive  dream  of  happiness  that 
beckoned  so  fair  in  her  inexperienced  youth. 
Surely  her  punishment  was  out  of  proportion 
to  her  faults.  She  rebelled  against  it  in- 
stinctively ;  but  she  yielded  to  the  inexorable 
force  of  circumstances,  because  she  could  not 
withstand  the  weight  of  that  heavy  hand  of 
destiny  which  she  had  by  her  own  act 
raised  against  her.  Unhappy  delusion, 
fateful  infatuation  of  those  long-past  days, 
when  she  had  believed  in  Barrington  and 
given  herself  into  his  power  !  False  lover, 
treacherous  comrade  !  to  what  lowest  depths 
of  future  punishment  are  such  doomed  ? 
Is  it  not  crimes  such  as  theirs  that  kill 
the  very  souls  of  those  that  are  loyal  and 
true  to  trust  ?     The  soul  of  Helen  Staroska 
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felt  numb  and  dead  within  her.  One 
desire,  one  living  instinct  alone  possessed 
her — the  terrible  passion  of  longing  to 
clasp  her  child  again  in  her  yearning  arms  ; 
that  lost  half  of  herself,  who  perchance,  nay, 
was  surely  even  now  holding  out  piteous, 
imploring  hands  to  her,  and  sending  forth 
piercing  cries  for  aid  from  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  that  unknown  life  into  which  she 
had  been  forcibly  rapt. 

No  hope  that  the  young  girl  would  become 
reconciled  in  time  to  her  lot,  soothed  the 
tortured  heart  of  Helen  Staroska.  She 
pictured  bitterly  the  inevitable  anguish  of 
fear  and  loathing  that  Desiree  must  suffer, 
her  terrified,  shuddering  recoil  from  him 
into  whose  hands  she  had  been  betrayed — 
betrayed  by  the  father  whom  she  had 
innocently  loved  and  trusted.  No  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  on  Barrinsfton 
without  wounding  still  further  the  creature 
who  had  artlessly  honoured  him  all  through 
her  gentle,  guarded  youth ;  but  on  that 
other,     who    had    dared    to    lay    impious 
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hands  on  the  mother's  ewe  lamb,  retribution 
should  surely  fall.  Vengeance,  sooner  or 
later,  just,  terrible,  unerring,  must  overtake 
him.  The  stroke,  fell  and  sudden,  that 
should  deliver  Desiree,  should  come  upon 
him  unawares,  and  the  hand  of  her  mother 
should  deal  it. 

They  did  well  who  withheld  from  Helen 
the  clue  to  Number  Fifteen's  lurking-place. 
No  longer  mistress  of  herself,  she  had  become 
a  woman  with  a  monomania.  The  mys- 
terious instinct  of  motherhood  had  mounted 
to  her  brain  and  disturbed  it.  She  was 
capable  of  but  one  train  of  thought,  how  to 
find  and  deliver  her  child,  and  strike  to  the 
heart  the  wretch  who  had  stolen  her.  She 
would  execute  her  own  vengeance  herself. 
She  would  be  no  traitor,  no  Judas  like  Bar- 
rington.  Not  even  her  dearest  foe  must  she 
betray,  if  it  were  in  her  power  to  do  so,  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  She  would,  alone 
and  unassisted,  track  him  to  his  last  lair,  and, 
wresting  her  child  from  him,  strike  him  to 
the  heart  as  she  did  so.     Like  Sisera,  the 
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redoubtable  Numero  Quinze  should  perish 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  Of  her  strength 
and  ability  to  carry  out  this  programme  she 
never  doubted.  A  supernatural  exaltation 
upheld  her,  the  abnormal  strength  and  in- 
sight of  semi-delirium.  She  lived  but  for 
this  purpose,  into  which  she  threw  her  whole 
energies  of  body  and  soul.  Sometimes  a 
cold  fear  assailed  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
burning  zeal.  Could  she  indeed  hope  to 
rescue  her  bird  unharmed  from  the  snare  of 
the  fowler  ? 

A  film  came  over  her  eyes,  a  film  of  agony, 
as  this  terrible  thought  rose  up  and  faced 
her ;  but  if  she  were  too  late  to  save,  she 
could  at  least  avenge.  The  Staroski  blood 
had  ever  been  poured  out  like  water  to  wash 
out  any  stain  on  their  honour.  What 
matter  if  she,  if  Desir^e  perished  together, 
so  that  this  were  accomplished,  and  the  last 
of  the  race  were  not  found  wanting  in  the 
strength  or  courage  necessary  to  punish  the 
abductor  ?  Her  mind  became  more  and  more 
concentred  on  this  fixed  idea,  in  spite  of  the 
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fatigue  of  her  fruitless  search.  Her  trances 
of  melancholy  abstraction  alternated  with  fits 
of  the  most  feverish  energy ;  her  absorption 
grew  daily. 

Ziski  joined  heart  and  soul  with  her  in 
the  search  for  his  idol,  remarked  with  grave 
anxiety  the  fever  of  her  mind.  Her  alter- 
nating exaltation  and  depression  distressed 
him,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  increasing 
apprehension  for  her  life  or  sanity,  if  this 
strain  were  to  last  much  longer. 

Her  incessant,  indomitable  activity  of 
body  and  mind  was  wearing  her  to  emacia- 
tion. Her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her  tall 
attenuated  figure ;  her  sharpened  features 
stood  out  in  startling  relief,  in  their  dead 
whiteness,  against  the  background  of  her 
still  abundant  dark  hair.  Her  large  eyes 
were  losing  their  noble,  pathetic  beauty,  in 
a  terrible,  haunting  expression  of  miserable 
suspense.  The  intensity  of  efi'ort  that 
burned  for  ever  in  them  lent  them  a  sad 
and  grievous  brilliance.  The  fire  that  was 
wasting  her  shone  in  them  despairiDgly,  and 
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accentuated  the  havoc  that  the  unimaofin- 
able  tortures  of  her  uncertainty  concerning 
Desiree's  fate  had  wrought  in  her  counte- 
nance. Her  restlessness  and  grief  seemed  to 
be  literally  destroying  her  body,  but  the 
undying  energy  of  the  soul  within  sustained 
it  almost  miraculously.  Incessantly  occu- 
pied, incessantly  absorbed  in  the  one  purpose 
for  which  she  lived,  she  travelled  night  and 
day,  pursuing  the  faintest  clue  with  a  living 
agony  of  mingled  hope  and  dread  that 
possessed  her  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  long,  exhausting, 
and  fruitless  journeys,  in  which  she  had, 
with  marvellous  tenacity  and  patience,  been 
following  up  a  designedly  false  clue,  that 
she  suddenly  determined  to  return  to  the 
spot  from  whence  the  abduction  of  Desiree 
had  taken  place,  and  begin  her  search  over 
again  from  the  beginning. 

"  It  has  been  useless,  this  journey,  Ziski, 
my  friend,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
fatigue  and  discouragement.  "  We  have 
been  misled  again  by  false  lights.     It  is  the 
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brotherlioods  who  are  against  us  this  time, 
not  the  j^olice.  It  is  vain  to  fight  them 
here,  where  they  are  strongest.  Let  us 
return  to  Ballymagillagh,  and  begin  again 
there.  This  course  will  disarm  their  sus- 
picions. They  will  imagine  that  I  am 
weary  of  my  quest,  that  I  have  accepted  the 
inevitable,  that  I  have  abandoned  the  search 
for  my  lost  one — that  I  give  thee  up, 
heart's  dearest,"  she  murmured,  with  a  smile 
that  had  something  terrible  in  its  sadness. 
"  But  it  is  not  so,  Desiree.  Thy  mother  will 
never  desist  from  seeking  thee  till  she  find 
thee,  or  till  she  or  thou  art  dead." 

Arriving  at  the  Cottage,  they  found  Anna 
Petrovna,  who  wept  violently  at  this  first 
meeting  with  her  idolized  mistress.  The 
poor  old  woman  saw  with  open  grief  the 
alteration  sorrow  and  fatigue  had  worked  in 
Countess  Helen's  wasted  features.  She 
kissed  again  and  again  the  slender,  still 
beautiful  hand  with  dumb  devotion. 

"  So  thou  art  glad  to  see  me  ? "  said  her 
mistress,  sadly. 
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"Would  to  God  thou  hadst  brought 
the  little  one,"  the  old  Polish  woman  said 
wistfully.  "  Thou  hast  not  been  able  to 
find  her  ? " 

The  countenance  of  Helen  Staroska 
changed,  its  momentary  softness  vanished. 
"  No,"  she  answered,  in  a  voice  that 
vibrated  indescribably.  "For  the  first  time, 
Anna  Petrovna,  Count  Stanislaus's  daughter 
has  found  the  faces  of  the  brotherhoods 
turned  from  her.  They  are  deaf  to  my  cry 
for  justice,  for  aid  to  discover  my  child. 
They  conceal  from  me  the  identity  and 
present  refuge  of  him  who  has  robbed  me  of 
her." 

Her  voice  sank,  and  her  eyes  sank  with 
it,  and  rested  on  the  ground.  Suddenly  she 
raised  them  and  lifted  up  her  head. 

"And  they  do  well ! "  she  cried  with 
bitterness — "they  do  well!  Nevertheless 
they  shall  not  succeed  in  screening  that 
wretch  from  tlie  retribution  his  crime 
merits.  Helen  Staroska  shall  be  found 
strong  enough  to  avenge  her  child,  subtle 
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enougli  to  baffle  them.  Her  hand  shall 
repay  him  for  the  fear  and  the  anguish  and 
the  ruin  he  has  wrought  his  victim." 

She  was  spent  with  fatigue,  exhausted 
with  the  force  of  her  own  emotions.  Her  tall 
figure  wavered,  and  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  her  servants  she  would  have 
fallen. 

Ziski  supported  her  to  a  seat,  and  Anna 
Petrovna  reverentially  removed  her  wraps 
and  diligently  chafed  her  hands,  as  she 
reclined,  rigid  and  half-unconscious,  where 
they  had  placed  her.  An  hysterical  knot 
had  risen  to  her  throat,  and  seemed  choking 
her.  She  was  physically  exhausted,  as  well 
as  shattered  in  spirit,  by  the  frightful 
fatigues  and  griefs  she  had  been  through. 
Nature  was  taking  her  revenge  for  the  long- 
continued  strain  that  had  consumed  her 
strength  with  reckless  imprudence. 

''  To-morrow,  Ziski,"  she  murmured 
faintly — "  to-morrow  we  will  take  up  the 
search  again.  To-night  I  must  rest.  Miser- 
able that  I  am,  to  want  rest  whilst  Desiree 
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remains  unsuccoured  I  I  loathe  my  own 
feebleness.  Oh !  useless  limbs,  wretched 
body,  to  fail  me  at  my  need !  Alas  !  thou 
hast  but  a  woman  to  trust  to,  heart's  dearest, 
for  thy  deliverance.  Would  that  there  were 
but  a  man  of  thy  blood  to  rescue  and  avenge 
thee  ! " 

Ziski  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
her.  "  Courage,  dearest  and  most  honoured 
lady,"  he  said,  with  affectionate  solicitude. 
*'Thy  heart  is  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  a 
brave  one.  Thou  art  weary  to-night.  It  is 
no  wonder.  I  myself,  not  delicately  nurtured 
like  thee,  am  dead  of  fatigue.  To-morrow 
thou  wilt  be  thyself  again," 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  How  sickening,  how  dark  the  dreadful  leisure 
Of  weary  days,  made  exquisite 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumb'rous  night !  " 

With  the  dawn,  the  heart-sick  woman  had 
braced  herself  anew  to  her  task.  In  her 
black  garments,  the  eternal  mourning  of 
the  Poles,  her  tall  figure  moved  patiently, 
untiringly,  from  one  to  another  in  the 
clustered  cabins  of  the  fishino^  villao^e, 
questioning  the  inmates  of  each  closely, 
and  from  all  receiving  the  same  professions 
of  entire  ignorance,  and  the  universal  as- 
surance that  if  mortal  man  could  help  her 
in  her  quest  it  would  be  the  priest.  Not 
Father  O'Hagan,  the  parish  pastor,  but  the 
hermit,  the  half- crazed  ascetic  across  the 
bay. 
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All  told  the  same  tale.  All  were  alike 
without  the  power  or  the  will  to  afford  any 
information  ;  even  Father  O'Hagan  gravely 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  dark  and 
mysterious  stranger  who  had  disappeared 
with  Desir^e,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  was  the  truth.  He 
evinced  much  sympathy  with  Countess 
Helen,  and  respected  her  grief.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  profoundly  compas- 
sionate of  the  bereaved  mother,  and  would 
willingly  have  helped  her  had  he  been  able. 

She  was  not  of  his  flock,  and  he  was  but 
a  simple-minded  man,  raised  from  the  level 
of  the  peasantry  from  whose  ranks  he  sprang 
by  a  very  little,  by  just  enough  culture  to 
enable  him  to  preserve  his  place  amongst 
them,  but  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
soothe  the  agonizing  suspense  he  could  not 
alleviate.  He  dealt  gently  with  this  dis- 
tracted, unorthodox  soul,  and  did  not  vex  it 
with  futile  efforts  to  draw  it  within  the  pale 
of  his  Church's  fold.  This  task  was  beyond 
his  strength,  and  he  did  not  attempt  it. 
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In  her  intense  preoccupation,  Helen 
would  have  regarded  him  but  with  lack- 
lustre eyes  had  he  wandered  into  other 
questions  than  the  one  consuming  her, 
of  where  to  look  for  her  child.  Except 
on  this  sole  point,  he  perceived  her  to  be 
without  interest  in  his  words.  She  was 
cold,  polite,  inattentive,  if  by  chance  he 
touched  on  any  other,  and,  seeing  the  com- 
plete detachment  of  her  mind  from  all  other 
things,  he  let  her  go  with  a  sigh,  unteased 
by  controversy.  It  had  never  been  suggested 
to  him,  either  by  his  own  vanity  or  the 
flattery  of  others,  that  he  had  skill  in  the 
winning  of  souls ;  and  in  this  instance  he 
was  far  from  deceiving  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  could  accomplish  a  sensational 
conversion.  He  watched  Countess  Helen's 
departure  across  the  bay  with  interest,  and 
devoutly  trusted  that  the  strange  gift  of 
eloquence  the  hermit- priest  was  known  to 
possess  might  be  put  forth  for  the  benefit 
of  this  distracted,  erring  soul  successfully. 

But    from    the     hermit    Helen    learned 
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nothing  to  aid  her  towards  achieving  the 
desire  of  her  heart.  Worn  with  watchings 
and  fastings  and  visions  to  the  last  degree 
of  attenuation,  the  brain  of  the  ascetic 
trembled  between  reason  and  hallucination  ; 
but  in  the  strife  of  thought,  of  wild  imagi- 
nations and  actual  knowledge,  one  thing 
remained  clear  to  him — the  impossibility  of 
betraying  the  man  who  had  been  his  familiar 
friend,  and  who  had  trusted  him,  under  the 
seal  of  confession,  with  certain  circumstances 
of  his  past  life  that  gave  a  clue  to  his 
present  abiding-place. 

Pressed  hard  by  the  agonized  mother  of 
Desiree,  he  would  not  deny  that  he  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  man  who  passed 
as  Number  Fifteen  than  others,  nor  did  he 
conceal  any  of  the  part  he  had  taken,  in 
solemnizing  that  hurried  rite  of  marriage 
at  nightfall,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

To  her  despair,  her  just  and  terrible 
anger,  he  did  but  answer  that  he  had  acted 
under   high   authority.       He   affirmed  that 
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he  to  whom  her  father  had  resigned  Desire  e 
was  a  man  erring  and  sinful  without 
doubt,  but  a  man  also  of  noble  impulses 
and  honourable  mind.  With  regard  to  his 
interlocutor's  frantic  pursuit  of  the  two, 
he  refused  to  disclose  anything  that  could 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  place  of 
refuge.  "  To  what  end  ? "  he  asked  solemnly. 
*'  Holy  Church  has  sanctified  their  union. 
They  are  indissolubly  wedded.  Whom 
God  has  joined  together  no  man  shall  put 
asunder." 

The  eyes  of  Helen  Staroska  turned  on 
him  with  scorn.  "  God  !  "  she  cried, 
in  a  voice  that  vibrated  and  rang  with 
passionate  rebellion.  "What  has  God  to 
do  with  the  betrayal  of  the  innocent,  the 
triumph  of  the  base  ?  Does  God  lend  Him- 
self to  the  vile  schemes  of  men  ?  Eather 
than  believe  a  lie  so  monstrous,  I  will  say 
with  the  fools,  there  is  no  God." 

He  who  in  the  world  had  been  Francis 
Hollis  heeded  her  no  longer.  He  had  fallen 
into   a   sort   of    ecstasy,    and   was   praying 
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silently — interceding,  it  might  be,  for  her- 
self. There  was  that  in  his  wasted  yet  lofty 
features  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Countess  Helen  unwillingly,  and  against  her 
instincts  of  revolt.  Here  at  least  was  a 
man  who  lied  not.  One  cast  in  a  diflferent 
mould  to  the  many.  If  the  proverb,  *'  Bon 
sang  ne  pent  mentirj'  be  true,  then  is  it 
equally  true  that  nobility  of  soul  recognizes 
elevation  in  others. 

He  who  had  once  been  a  man  of  the 
world,  highly  placed  in  it,  and  richly  en- 
dowed with  all  that  makes  life  valuable,  had 
yet  this  left  to  him — he  was  a  gentleman 
still ;  and  in  spite  of  her  anger,  her  bitter 
hatred  of  his  priestliness,  Helen  Staroska 
was  able  to  perceive  this.  He  was  a 
fanatic,  hovering  on  the  borderland  of 
religious  insanity,  it  might  be,  subjected  to 
debasing  superstitions ;  but  he  was  of  her 
own  class.  "Was  it  really  impossible  to 
move  him  from  his  citadel  of  silence,  to 
force  him  to  speak  ?  That  he  could  tell  her 
much  that  it   was  so  necessary  for  her  to 
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know,  she  felt  convinced.  Was  it  credible 
that  lie  would  persist  in  balking  ber  burning 
anxiety  ? 

She  sighed  with  heavy  impatience,  yet 
she  must  try  once  more  to  bend  herself  to 
patience,  and  patience  was  of  all  things 
most  hard  for  her  to  attain  to.  To-day  it 
was  obviously  impossible  to  wring  anything 
more  from  this  strange  person.  She  must 
return  again  to-morrow. 

As  she  was  rowed  back  across  the  bay  she 
sat  thinking  deeply,  a  frown  of  care  con- 
tracting her  brow.  Ziski  watched  her  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  delicately  respect- 
ful of  her  disappointment  in  his  dumb 
sympathy. 

The  young  fisher-lad  who  rowed  her  looked 
on  compassionately  at  the  discouragement 
betrayed  in  every  line  of  the  black-robed, 
stately  figure  lost  in  her  sad  thoughts,  and 
subdued  his  light-hearted  whistling  in  de- 
ference for  the  living  grief  he  saw  before 
him,  and  with  the  quick  tact  of  his  nation 
respected. 
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One  of  Helen's  pale  long-fingered  hands 
held  her  cloak  closely  about  her,  mechani- 
cally guarding  herself  from  the  sea  mist 
driving  in  light  clouds  past  them  and  round 
them,  the  other  lay  listlessly  on  her  knees. 
They  were  both  ungloved,  and  the  lad  won- 
dered at  their  ivory  whiteness  and  delicate 
form.  Had  he  been  asked,  he  would  have 
repelled  with  horror  the  notion  that  those 
hands,  so  finely  moulded  and  delicate,  could 
stain  themselves  with  blood ;  yet  a  closer 
observer  might  have  suspected  unknown 
forces  in  their  strength.  They  were  slender, 
yet  they  were  strong.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  if  they  would  prove  themselves  cruel 
as  well. 

Ziski  followed  her  fast -travelling  fancies 
by  a  sort  of  instinct  as  he  gazed  reverentially 
and  gravely  at  her  frowning  face.  Habit 
had  mven  him  a  marvellous  insio'ht  into  her 
thoughts.  He  wanted  no  words  to  tell  him 
she  had  failed  to  extract  any  clue  from  the 
hermit,  yet  that  some  faint  hope  yet  lived  in 
her  indomitable  soul,  he  thought  he  could 
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read  througli  the  veil  of   melanclioly  pre- 
occupation that  enwrapped  her. 

Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  did  Helen 
Staroska  piece  together  her  puzzle.  Again 
and  again  she  sought  the  ruined  shrine,  and 
held  long  conversations  with  its  recluse,  till, 
like  the  widow  of  old,  by  reason  of  her 
importunity,  she  wrested  somewhat  from  him 
at  last.  In  this  eager,  tortured  woman 
Francis  Hollis  came  to  recognize  a  kinship 
of  soul.  Pity  for  her,  pity  profound  and 
penetrating,  woke  in  him.  He  began  to  trust 
her  little  by  little  with  hints  as  to  the  real 
station  of  him  she  knew  but  as  Number 
Fifteen,  seeing  that  her  fears  that  he  was 
but  some  needy  and  desperate  adventurer 
were  adding  tenfold  to  her  sufferings.  He 
w^ould  tell  her  nothing  that  could  lead  to 
a  discovery  of  the  fugitives,  but  he  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  her  in  some  mea- 
sure to  her  daughter's  marriage,  which  he 
solemnly  assured  her  was  valid.  Desiree 
had  been  given  to  this  man  by  her  father, 
doubtless  as  the  best  means  of  providing  for 
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her  safety  in  her  mother's  indefinitely  pro- 
longed absence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
own  ]3lans. 

It  was  with  repugnance  that  he  spoke  of 
Barring  ton,  delicately  averting  his  eyes  from 
this  woman,  who  must  suffer  so  acutely  from 
her  connection  with  the  traitor,  as  he  did  so. 
He  did  not  see  the  wave  of  emotion  that 
passed  over  her  at  the  mention  of  the  de- 
testable name — an  emotion  that  shook  her 
as  the  wind  shakes  standing  corn,  ere  it 
passed  and  left  her  calm  again. 

"Pray  for  me,"  she  murmured,  ''that  I 
never  see  him  more.  I  have  .sworn  to  my- 
self for  her  sake  to  forego  all  revenge  on 
the  father  of  my  beloved.  Pray — pray  that 
I  keep  my  vow." 

The  intensity  of  her  tone,  the  living 
earnestness  with  which  she  spoke,  woke  an 
answering  thrill  in  the  priest. 

"  Thou  hast  vowed  well  and  righteously, 
my  daughter.  Vengeance  belongs  to  the 
Lord  most  high  ;  He  will  repay.  Think  not 
that  the  Divine  arm  is  shortened.     Sooner 
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or  later  retribution  will  fall  upon  the  sinner. 
For  thine  own  soul's  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  thy  child,  thou  dost  well  to  forgive 
him." 

She  smiled  a  little  pale,  terrible  smile. 
"  Forgive  ?  "  she  said  slowly  ;  ''I  can  never 
forgive  Michael  Barrington.  Not  for  Desiree, 
not  for  my  soul's  sake,  will  I  barter  my  just 
anger  against  him.  He  has  bereaved  me  of 
all  that  was  left  to  sweeten  the  life  he  had 
ruined.  God,  if  there  be  a  Grod,  is  just ; 
He  knows  that  there  are  things  for  which 
there  is  no  forgiveness  this  side  the  grave — 
ay,  and  beyond  it." 

The  face  of  the  hermit  was  turned  to- 
wards her,  full  of  compassion. 

Suddenly  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
and  took  hold  of  the  frayed  edge  of  his  cas- 
sock. "For  the  love  of  your  God,"  she 
cried  urgently,  "  show  me  where  to  find  my 
child!" 

The  sudden  appeal  moved  him  strangely. 
The  bitter  cry  of  human  anguish,  of  a 
mother's    despair,    gave   him   a   feeling    of 
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pain — acute,  palpable,  physical  pain.  This 
beautiful,  haggard  woman  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  her  agonized  eyes  seeking  his  as  though 
to  drag  from  them  the  truth  his  tongue 
refused  to  utter,  by  their  intense  burning 
vitality,  in  the  passion  of  their  supplication, 
distressed  him  infinitely. 

^'Poor  mother!^'  he  said  pitifully.  ''As 
far  as  I  am  permitted  I  will  help  you.  I 
will  communicate  with  him  who  is  known 
as  Number  Fifteen.  I  will  appeal  to  him  on 
your  behalf.  I  will  describe  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  entreat  him  to  send 
you  tidings  of  your  child.  It  may  be  he 
will  suffer  you  to  come  to  her ;  but  I  dare 
not,   I  will  not,   betray  him." 

More  than  this  she  could  not  win  from 
him. 

"  How  long  must  I  wait  for  these  tidings? 
Remember,  I  entreat  you,  that  delay  means 
the  breaking  of  two  hearts.  My  child  will 
no  more  live  without  her  mother,  than  that 
mother  can  live  without  her." 

"  I  cannot  tell.     It  is  difficult,  move  than 
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difficult,  to  communicate  with  one  who  has 
so  much  cause  for  wishing  to  conceal  him- 
self. It  may  be  weeks,  it  may  be  even 
more,  before  I  receive  an  answer  from  him.'* 
Forced  back  upon  herself,  driven  to  a 
painful  inactivity,  the  torture  of  yearning 
and  restlessness  that  preyed  upon  her  drove 
sleep  from  her  eyelids,  and  deprived  her 
almost  of  the  power  to  concentrate  her 
thoughts ;  and  Ziski  and  Anna  Petrovna 
wrung  their  hands  in  impotent  distress  for 
their  mistress,  trembling  for  her  reason. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Oime  per  te  Proserpina  infelice." 

The  days  dragged  wearily  to  Desiree  in  her 
captivity.  If  her  extreme  youth — a  youth 
prolonged  and  fostered  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  education — saved  her  from  some 
portion  of  the  suflfering  a  greater  knowledge 
of  life  might  have  inflicted  on  her,  she 
was  yet  capable  of  suflfering  acutely,  though 
it  was  as  a  child  rather  than  a  woman. 

She  had  been  reared  apart  from  life,  as  it 
were,  in  the  charmed  world  of  shadows 
evoked  by  her  violin.  Her  intelligence,  in 
all  outside  the  range  of  her  aflfections  and 
her  music,  had  been  but  little  developed. 
Her  patient  docility,  her  rare  gentleness, 
were  those  of  a  child,  and  it  was  as  a  child 
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that  she  endured  silent  agonies  of  terror  and 
loneliness,  and  a  terrified  shrinking  from  her 
gaoler.  She  recoiled  from  him  with  a  repul- 
sion as  unconquerable  as  it  was  instinctive, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  difficult  restraint  he 
was  putting  upon  himself,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  soothe  her  fears  and  gain  her  con- 
fidence. She  knew  nothiug  of  the  war  of 
passions  that  convulsed  him,  nor  the  trem- 
bling of  the  balance  for  or  against  her,  nor 
of  those  terrible  gusts  that  swept  violently 
over  him,  when  his  only  refuge  seemed  to 
lie  in  flight,  and  he  would  go  out  and  leave 
her  alone  for  hours.  She  was  but  terrified 
by  these  incomprehensible  moods  as  a  child 
would  be,  and  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
for  a  time'  she  was  delivered  from  his 
presence. 

There  was  something  of  that  gentle 
remoteness  from  common  life  still  about 
her  that  had  caused  the  Sussex  country 
people  to  regard  her  with  a  sort  of  reverent 
pity  as  an  innocent.  The  woman's  soul  in 
this  pure,   feminine   creature    was   not   yet 
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awakened  ;  it  rested  still  in  the  dim  regions 
of  a  charmed  twilight. 

She  was  patiently  enduring  as  best  she 
might  her  infinite  unhappiness.  There  was 
a  pathetic  unsubmission  in  her  wistful, 
unresigned  sadness,  her  perpetual  weary 
loDging  to  escape  from  her  imprisonment  and 
once  more  hide  herself  in  that  mother's  arms, 
for  whom  every  fibre  of  her  heart  yearned 
with  intolerable  lono;ino;.  The  torments 
that  were  consuming  her  dark  companion 
woke  in  her  no  pity.  She  was  not  aware  of 
them.  She  had  always  been  gentle  to  him 
in  his  dark  moods,  and  now,  ii;L  the  midst  of 
her  own  acute  terror  and  distress,  she  would 
timidly  try  with  her  violin  to  charm  them 
away.  Though  trembling  violently  if  he 
came  near  her,  she  nerved  herself  to  conquer 
in  some  dcOTee  the  outward  sio^ns  of  her 
fear.  The  gifts  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  counsel  of  De  ITsle,  he  heaped  upon 
her  she  received  with  gravity  and  con- 
straint, being  unable  to  reject  them,  but  it 
was  evident  that  they  failed  to  interest  her. 
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She  put  them  by  and  never  touched  them 
again. 

For  hours,  when  she  fancied  herself  unob- 
served, she  sat  thinking,  the  brown  fiddle 
lying  on  her  knees,  her  listless  hands  idly 
folded  on  it,  looking  out  at  the  patch  of  sky 
visible  from  the  window,  with  always  the 
same  look  of  intense  sadness ;  and  as  he  saw 
this.  Con  Stan  tine  Blake  groaned  inwardly. 

AYas  it  always  to  be  thus  ?  Was  this 
sadness,  this  uncompromising  repulsion, 
never  to  be  overcome  ?  Would  she  remain 
for  ever  cold  to  him,  deaf  to  his  voice, 
insensible  to  his  affection,  recoiling  from  him 
fearfully  ?  If  he  drew  near  her,  would  he 
always  be  met  by  the  same  suppressed  but 
ill-dissembled  terror  in  her  alarmed  eyes, 
the  same  dumb  agony  of  supplication,  the 
same  nervous  shrinking,  the  same  shudder- 
ing, unconscious  appeal  against  his  very 
presence  ? 

Why,  he  bitterly  asked  himself,  did  he 
keep  this  sad  caged  creature  thus  captive, 
to  vex  him  with  the  anguish  of  her  subdued 
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despair,  the  passion  of  unconquerable  fear 
and  aversion  in  those  eyes,  that  encountered 
his  with  such  reluctance,  and  withdrew 
themselves  without  his  ever  perceiving  in 
them  aught  but  their  smothered  yet  undyino- 
panic  and  woe  ?  She  seemed  to  shrink  from 
him  more  instead  of  less.  What  hope  could 
he  have  of  subduing  the  fixed  fear  and  dis- 
like with  which  she  regarded  him  ?  Did 
she  realize  the  truth  at  all  ?  Was  she  ca- 
pable of  understanding,  of  appreciating,  his 
forbearance  towards  her  ?  He  could  not 
guess.  Was  she  nothing  more  than  a  gentle, 
mindless,  soulless  child  ?  He  was  ready 
sometimes  to  swear  this  ;  and  again,  when 
she  took  her  violin  and  played  to  him  fear- 
fully, and  the  fever  of  his  blood  was  calmed 
even  by  the  first  hesitating  chords,  and  his 
soul  seemed  lifted  and  delivered  for  a  time 
from  its  hell  of  warring  influences  by  the 
divine,  heart -piercing  sweetness  of  the 
sounds  her  bow  drew  from  the  quiverino- 
strings,  he  seemed  to  catch  glimpses  of  a 
mind  and  soul  in  her  so  pure,  so  high  above 
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liim,  that  lie  did  but  experienee  a  new 
despair  of  ever  winning  it. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  continue 
long.  Little  by  little,  maddened  by  these 
thoughts  and  torturing  doubts,  the  unhappy 
man  once  more  resorted  to  the  old  fatal  con- 
solations from  which  Barring  ton's  influence 
for  a  time  had  withdrawn  him,  and  little  by 
little  his  hold  over  himself  relaxed,  and  the 
dumb  terror  of  the  girl  increased,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  her  to- 
veil  it,  whilst  each  fresh  manifestation  of  her 
fear  did  but  add  to  the  strain  of  a  situation 
already  drawn  aut  to  the  verge  of  its 
utmost  tension. 

He  began  to  lose  control  over  his  speech 
and  gestures,  which  became  more  violent 
and  strano;e.  He  muttered  terrible  thino^s 
at  times,  while  he  sat  brooding  darkly,  or 
moved  to  and  fro,  possessed  by  the  restless 
demon  of  his  thoughts.  The  young  girl  by 
instinct  crept  away  from  him  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  room,  fearing  to  arouse  his 
anger   by   retiring    altogether  to    the   little 
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chamber  that  she  could  yet  call  her  own.  A 
wild  and  baleful  fire  began  to  lighten  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  contracting  a  habit  of 
peering  furtively  and  with  an  unexplained 
dread  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  room. 
At  times  he  seemed  to  the  frightened  young 
creature  unconscious  of  her  presence,  con- 
tinuing his  frenzied  murmurs  without  regard 
to  it ;  and  as  she  listened  to  them  her  pale 
face  became  paler,  and  the  slow  horror 
grew  deeper  in  her  affrighted  eyes,  and, 
actuated  by  she  knew  not  what  instincts  of 
fear  and  self-preservation,  she  raised  with 
shaking  hands  her  violin  to  her  shoulder, 
and  with  her  terrified  eyes  fixed  shrinkingly 
on  him,  began  to  play  with  passionate  fear 
and  deadly  heart-sinking,  till  this  new  and 
alarming  phase  in  his  mood  passed,  and  he 
sat  broodins:  silentlv  ao^ain. 

The  femme  de  chamhre  left  in  charge  of 
the  house — a  heavy,  honest  Normandy 
woman,  transplanted  from  the  country 
estate  of  the  absent  proprietor — began  to  be 
vaguely  uneasy   as  to  the  relations   of   the 
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ill- matched  pair  of  tenants  to  whom  her 
mistress's  house  was  at  present  let. 

When  the  dark,  haggard  monsieur  went 
out,  leaving  Desiree  alone,  the  Normandy 
woman  would  make  excuses  to  enter  the 
little  saloon,  and  speak  with  the  petite 
madame,  but,  going  out  again,  would  shake 
her  head  in  perplexity. 

Desiree  was  not  expansive.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  that  this  slow-witted,  bovine 
creature  could  help  her.  A  certain  proud, 
instinctive  reticence  restrained  her  from  con- 
fiding in  a  person  evidently  of  a  lower  class. 
Accustomed  also  to  the  French  of  the  capital, 
and  the  accent  of  cultivated  speakers,  the 
Norman  patois  puzzled  her,  and  added  to 
her  feeling  of  distance  from  her  would-be 
friend. 

The  woman,  however,  continued,  in  her 
heavy,  unintelligent  way,  to  watch  closely  her 
lodgers,  and  her  uneasiness  grew  greater  as 
the  result  of  her  well-meant  espionage. 

At  length  one  evening  there  issued  from 
the  salon  a  sudden  terrible  cry,  a  cry  so  wild. 
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SO  acute,  so  fraught  with  despair,  as  to  chill 
the  good  creature  to  the  marrow.  Taking 
her  courage  in  both  hands,  she  ran  hastily 
in,  regardless  of  all  else  but  that  bitter 
cry. 

The  sight  she  saw  convinced  her  she  had 
done  well  to  enter  without  ceremony.  The 
petite  maclame  stood  panting  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  apartment,  her  back  pressed 
against  the  wall  as  though  she  had  retreated 
till  stopped  by  it.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and 
a  strange  and  living  horror  looked  out  from 
her  wide-open  eyes.  She  seemed  stiffening 
into  stone  as  she  stood  there,  and  the  gleam 
of  a  naked  knife,  convulsively  grasped  in  her 
small  nervous  hand,  added  to  the  mystery 
and  horror  of  the  tableau.  It  was  evident 
she  was  beside  herself  with  alarm,  and  no 
longer  accountable  for  her  actions.  A  violent 
agitation  possessed  her.  She  was  looking 
fearfully  at  the  dark  figure  of  Blake,  and  did 
not  withdraw  her  gaze  from  him  even  on  the 
entrance  of  the  femme  de  chamhre,  whose 
slowly  moving  intelligence  for  once  sufficed 
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to  inform  her  that  a  tragedy,  but  for  her 
opportune  entrance,  might  have  been  enacted. 

Blake  was  standing  moodily  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  tense,  quivering  figure  of 
the  young  girl  pressed  in  horrified  retreat 
from  him  against  the  wall.  He  was  silent, 
but  the  wildness  of  his  expression  amply 
justified  the  excessive  terror  painted  on  her 
face.  An  awful  fear  was  in  the  gloomy 
eyes  that  sought  furtively  and  reluctantly 
the  shadowy  corners  of  the  salon,  sparingly 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  He  appeared 
unconscious  of  spectators,  absorbed  in  some 
visionary  apprehension  that  was  vivid  enough 
to  bLanch  his  cheek,  and  give  that  air  of  dis- 
traction to  his  whole  bearing  that  filled  the 
Normandy  woman  with  fresh  alarm. 

She  drew  near  Desiree  anxiously.  "  It 
is  evident  that  ce  pauvre  monsieur  is  not 
himself,"  she  murmured  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Has  madame  any  friend  she  would  like 
summoned  ? " 

The  young  girl  shook  her  head.  A  long- 
drawn  shuddering  sigh  escaped  her.     The 
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hand  that  still  held  the  knife  dropped  by 
her  side.  The  agony  of  fear  faded  out  of 
her  strained  eyes.  The  tears  of  exhaustion 
and  distress  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 

"  Come,"  said  the  Normandy  woman 
soothingly,  "  I  will  take  madame  to  her 
chamber.  It  is  not  fit  she  should  remain 
here." 

She  passed  a  supporting  arm  round  the 
slender,  childish  waist,  and  half  led,  half 
carried  her  towards  the  door  by  which  she 
had  herself  entered.  The  dark  muttering 
figure  in  the  centre  of  the  room  took  no 
notice  of  them. 

As  she  led  her  away  the  peasant  woman 
felt  the  young  girl's  weight  grow  greater ; 
the  white,  pathetic  face  drooped  helplessly 
on  her  shoulder,     Desiree  had  fainted. 

She  summoned  the  concierge  to  her  aid, 
and  sent  her  in  search  of  a  doctor,  who 
happily  had  his  abode  in  the  adjoining  street, 
and  was  at  home.  He  came  at  once,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  terrified  women  went  first 
into  the  salon. 
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He  was  at  no  loss  to  diagnose  the  case  of 
the  haggard  man  muttering  incoherently, 
and  pointing  with  frenzied  gestures  at  in- 
visible objects.  With  professional  tact  the 
doctor  induced  Blake  to  go  into  the  small 
bedroom  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  suite 
to  that  into  which  the  Normandy  woman 
had  carried  her  charge,  and  having  with 
some  difficulty  got  his  patient  to  bed,  he 
remained  with  him  until  the  garde  malade 
for  whom  he  had  sent  arrived. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Desiree, 
who  was  still  lying  white  and  motionless  on 
the  bed  where  she  had  been  laid. 

*^  Pauve  petite  ange"  said  the  worthy 
Yictorine,  compassionately.  '' Elle  est  si 
jeune,  elle  avait  si  grand  peur.  Mais  c'etait 
affreusement  triste." 

"  What  ? "  inquired  the  doctor,  sharply. 

"  To  see  her,  the  pauvre  petite,  refuging 
herself  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  hold- 
ing a  knife,  grand  Dieu  !  to  protect  herself 
from  that  madman." 

The  doctor  looked  thoughtful.    He  stroked 
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his  chin  gravely.  At  this  moment  tlie  con- 
cierge appeared  with  a  visiting  card  in  her 
hand. 

"M.  le  Yicomte  de  I'lsle/'she  said  doubt- 
fully. "I  thought  it  best  to  beg  him  to 
ascend,  in  case  that  monsieur  here  would 
desire  to  speak  with  him."  The  visitor  fol- 
lowed quickly  on  her  heels  as  she  spoke. 

De  risle  was  shocked  at  the  state  of  affairs 
revealed  to  him  by  the  doctor,  who  calmly 
specified  Blake's  malady. 

"He  is  suffering  from  delirium,"  he  said 
coolly.  "  At  present  I  cannot  say  how 
severe  the  attack  is  likely  to  be,  the  patient 
being  a  stranger  to  me,  but  that  poor  child 
in  there  must  not  be  left  unbefriended.  Her 
nerves  have  received  a  great  shock.  Her 
condition  is  cataleptic  at  present.  I  must 
return  to  her  now.  She  should  not  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  this  madman.  She  is  a 
mere  child,  incapable  of  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  affairsi" 

The  Vicomte  de  I'lsle  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"  I  will  take   the  responsibility  of  things," 
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he  said  boldly.  "  I  formerly  knew  this  M. 
Blake.  I  have  seen  him  but  lately  again ;  I 
feared  some  catastrophe  might  be  in  the  air. 
He  has  seemed  to  me  strange — tete  monte — 
not  himself  He  is  hoii  diahle  in  spite  of 
appearances,  and  I  will  stay  here  with  him 
for  the  present." 

Some  days  passed  thus.  Desiree  came 
back  shivering  out  of  the  merciful  blank 
into  which  she  had  for  a  time  escaped,  and 
sat  silent  and  shuddering  in  her  chamber. 
Her  fear  seemed  to  have  become  absolutely 
uncontrollable,  and  she  could  not  be  induced 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  room  into  which 
they  had  carried  her. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  she 
received  a  respectfully  urgent  message  from 
the  Vicomte  de  I'lsle,  begging  the  favour  of 
an  interview.  On  being  ushered  into  her 
presence,  the  young  Frenchman  was  both 
shocked  and  puzzled  by  her  looks  and 
manner.  To  all  his  remarks  about  the 
progress  of  the  patient,  to  whom  he  was 
philanthropically      devoting      himself,     she 
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evinced  no  emotion  but  that  of  a  shrinking 
terror  and  dislike.  Her  fear,  her  distaste 
to  the  subject  were  so  evident  and  ud con- 
cealed, that  he  felt  embarrassed  how  to 
prefer  the  request  with  which  he  had 
come  armed,  viz.  that  madame  would  have 
the  infinite  goodness  to  venture  into  the 
presence  of  the  invalid  and  play  to  him 
upon  her  violin. 

''  He  is  so  miserably  restless,  poor  fellow," 
said  the  little  vicomte,  pityingly.  "  He 
wanders  still  in  his  mind,  and  his  incessant 
demands  for  madame  are  distressins:  to  listen 
to.  Ah  !  he  is  very  unhappy-r-of  that  there 
is  no  doubt.  Be  not  inexorable ;  it  is  per- 
haps his  unfortunate,  his  wild  devotion  to 
madame  herself,  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  his  faults " 

He  stopped,  perplexed.  That  she  must 
hear  him  was  certain,  but  it  seemed  equally 
clear  that  his  words  did  not  reach  her  mind. 
She  was  absorbed  by  some  overmastering 
preoccupation. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  with  a  quick  pas- 
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sionate  appeal  to  him,  "  for  the  love  of 
God  deliver  me  from  this  horrible  captivity ! 
Take  me  to  my  mother,  and  I  will  for  ever 
bless  your  name." 

Her  whole  slender  body  trembled  in  an 
agony  of  supplication.  She  gazed  at  him 
with  the  restrained  yet  eager  hope  that 
absorbed  her  absolutely.  She  had  not 
listened  to  him,  then.  It  was  as  he  thought. 
She  was  cold,  self-engrossed,  revengeful,  this 
young  creature,  this  icicle,  on  whom  his 
poor  friend  had  staked  his  all. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  madame 
considers  only  herself.  She  has  no  mercy, 
no  pity  for  ce  malheureux  yonder,  who  in  his 
delirium  calls  unceasingly  on  her  name.  Is 
it  possible  she  will  have  the  severity  to 
refuse  to  play  a  little  on  her  violin  to  soothe 
his  agonies  1  My  God !  how  hard  the 
softest  seeming  saints  can  be  !  " 

The  indescribable  bitterness  of  his  tone 
penetrated  her.  She  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  half-bewildered 
expression  of  absolute  paralyzing  fear. 
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"  Must  I  ?  "  she  said,  shrinking  painfully 
back,  her  large  soft  eyes  looking  at  him  with 
a  piteous  terror  in  them. 

He  steeled  his  heart  against  their  pathetic 
appeal.  ''II  le  faut,'^  he  said  decisively. 
"  There  is  no  cause  for  this  alarm.  Poor 
devil  !  he  is  as  weak  as  a  child  ;  he  is  in- 
capable of  harming  a  fly.  Parole  dJhonneur, 
madame,  you  risk  nothing." 

She  made  no  further  resistance,  but  went 
with  him  meekly,  striving  with  something 
like  heroism  to  conceal  the  agony  of  her 
fear. 

"  You  will  stay  ?  "   she  murmured  faintly. 

He  was  touched  by  her  helplessness  and 
reliance  upon  him.  "Mais,  oui/'  he  answered 
gravely.     "  For  what  do  you  take  me  ?  " 

The  music  had  the  beneficial  effect  De 
risle  had  hoped  for.  It  soothed  Blake's 
terrible  restlessness  as  nothing  else  had  done. 
Whether  or  no  he  recognized  the  musician 
was  doubtful,  but  that  he  recognized  and 
yielded  to  the  strange,  subtle  spell  of  the 
music  that  siojhed  and  wailed  with  thrillino:. 
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soul-piercing  sweetness  from  the  strings,  was 
plain. 

After  this  exjDeriment  De  I'lsle  came 
regularly  and  conducted  her  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  patient,  and  required  of  her  to 
play,  that  the  sick  man's  troubled  and 
tormented  spirit  might  be  quieted  by  the 
mysterious  magic  of  the  strains  she  seemed 
to  draw  from  the  violin,  half  involuntarily. 
The  paroxysms  of  Blake's  delirium  wore 
themselves  out,  and  the  treatment  he  was 
receiving  began  to  tell.  He  gradually  re- 
turned to  himself  and  began  slowly  to 
recover  from  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  was 
in  some  deoTee  restored  to  his  normal  con- 
dition,  his  friend  volunteered  his  advice. 

'^  My  old  comrade,"  he  said  kindly,  "  you 
will  never  thaw  that  ice-angel.  Take  my 
advice.  Eestore  her  to  the  mother  for 
whom  she  pines,  ere  you  have  her  death  at 
your  door.  She  is  exaltee — a  cold,  goddess- 
like young  creature.  Human  passion  will  not 
touch  her.  She  is  dying  of  her  life  here,  and 
parhleu!  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  keep 
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a  woman  prisoner  who  is  literally  perishing 
of  her  captivity.  Poor  little  bird  !  let  it 
go,  my  dear.  Nom  cle  Dieu !  open  the  cage 
door  and  suffer  it  to  escape." 

"  But  what  a  musicien !  "  he  said  softly  to 
himself  later  on,  as  the  last  lingering  notes 
of  the  violin  died  on  the  quivering  air, 
"  Ciel !  what  a  musicien  !  The  very  soul  of 
harmony  is  in  those  frail,  slim  fingers." 

He  studied  her  attentively,  and  she  re- 
mained a  riddle  to  him.  One  thing  only 
had  become  patent  to  him,  namely,  her 
profound  unhappiness,  and  this  he  perceived 
to  be  without  remedy,  save  .the  remedy  of 
escape  from  her  gaoler.  This,  therefore, 
he  did  what  he  could  to  obtain  for  her.  It 
hurt  him,  in  spite  of  his  impatience  at  her 
coldness  and  insensibility,  to  watch  the 
dumb  despair  of  her  plaintive,  beseeching 
eyes,  to  see  her  listless,  spiritless  movements, 
and  by  degrees  he  came  to  realize  something 
of  her  suffering,  and  the  patient  endurance 
with  which  she  supported  it ;  and  lie  mar- 
velled   more   and  more   at   the   self-control 
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tliat  made  it  possible  for  her  to  lose  herself 
in  the  passion  of  the  music,  that  seemed  as 
if  it,  and  it  alone,  had  power  to  exorcise  the 
dark  spirit  that  possessed  her  gaoler,  whose 
strongly  marked  features  softened  and  re- 
laxed involuntarily  as  he  listened  to  it 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Nay,  go  your  ways ;  I  will  not  vex  you  more. 
Make  your  own  terms  with  life  while  you  are  fair." 

The  summer  was  passing.  One  evening 
the  sun  had  sunk  lingeringlj  below  the 
sea-line  in  the  red  west  off  Ballymagillagh, 
and  the  young  horned  moon  hung  a  pale 
slender  crescent  of  a  thing  in  the  soft  grey 
blueness  of  the  evening  heavens.  A  little 
way  out  to  sea  a  small  French  lugger  lay 
at  anchor.  On  the  short,  wind-blown 
herbage  on  the  lonely  point  above  the  bay 
two  figures  were  indistinctly  outlined  against 
the  sky. 

They  were  those  of  Blake  and  Desir^e. 
They  stood  facing  one  another  in  a  pregnant 
silence.     An  inexpressible   melancholy   was 
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stamped  on  his  features,  and  in  hers  was 
the  old  terror  mingled  with  the  dawn  of  a 
fearful  hope  ;  and  Blake,  seeing  this  but  too 
plainly,  ground  his  teeth  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  thoughts. 

This,  then,  was  to  be  the  end.  He  was 
surrendering  her  again  to  the  mother  who, 
absent,  had  withheld  her  from  him  as  surely 
as  if  she  had  been  present.  Faithful  to  the 
one  passionate  affection  of  her  heart,  Desiree, 
in  absence  and  loneliness  and  fear,  had  but 
clung  the  more  strongly  to  the  ideal  of  that 
maternal  love  that  had  never  failed  her. 
She  had  in  spirit  adhered  indissolubly  to 
the  mother  from  whom  she  had  never 
mentally  or  spiritually  been  separated.  She 
had  been  deaf  to  his  wooing.  She  had 
not  even  made  a  semblance  of  giving  ear 
to  it,  nor  could  he  be  sure  that  she  had 
understood  it.  Would  she  realize  in  the 
years  to  come  the  tremendous  nature  of 
the  victory  she  had  won,  this  cold,  cruel, 
terrified  young  creature  ?  She  had  con- 
quered in  the  duel  of  their  wills.     He  had 
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succumbed  to  the  dumb  persistence  of  her 
despair.  The  importunity  of  her  ceaseless 
fear  and  pining  had  overcome  him.  He  had 
yielded,  bitterly  reluctant  to  the  last,  and 
had  set  out  to  take  her  home. 

As  she  stood  there  in  silence  before  him, 
gentle,  timid,  shrinking  as  she  had  always 
shrunk  from  him,  Constantine  Blake  knew 
that  fate  had  done  her  worst  by  him.  No 
sharper  pang  was  in  store  for  him  than  this, 
that  took  from  him  by  his  own  act  the 
last  stake  he  had  risked  so  much  to  win. 

He  broke  at  last  the  silence  as  of  death 
that  had  reigned  between  them  for  the  last 
few  moments.  "  You  are  free,"  he  articulated 
w^ith  difficulty.  "  You  are  safe  now.  I 
cannot  come  further  with  you.  Go  round 
the  cliff  to  Phely  More's  and  ask  him  to 
take  you  to  the  village  in  his  car." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  uncertainly, 
anxiously,  as  if  hardly  yet  believing  in  the 
freedom  he  spoke  of,  and  paused  a  moment 
before  turniug  away. 

He  mistook  her  slight  hesitation.     '^  Are 
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you  afraid  ? "  he  asked  in  a  dull  voice. 
"There  is  no  need  to  be.  I  would  not 
leave  you  here  if  it  were  not  safe.  You 
have  no  cause  for  fear."  A  thought  seemed 
to  strike  him.  He  detached  a  small  seal 
from  his  watch-chain.  "Show this  to  Phely, 
and  tell  him  that  Number  Fifteen  sent  you." 

He  watched  her  take  it  from  him  with 
the  same  submissive,  controlled  impassive- 
ness  she  had  shown  all  through  their 
devious  journey  from  Paris.  As  her  fingers 
came  into  momentary  contact  with  his  she 
shivered  a  little,  and  her  touch  was  cold 
as  ice.  She  was  silently  turning  away  when 
his  mood  changed. 

"  Desiree,"  he  said  urgently,  "  can  you 
never  forgive  me  ?  Have  you  no  word  of 
farewell  for  me  ?  " 

She  trembled  afresh,  and  glanced  at  him 
with  a  shade  of  wistfulness  in  her  unresjDon- 
sive  eyes,  but  her  lips  made  no  movement. 
She  was  literally  incapable  of  speaking. 

He  frowned  darkly.  The  torture  of  her 
unappeasable  fear   of  him   was   intolerable. 
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A  sudden  frenzy  seized  upon  him.  He  took 
her  almost  violently  in  his  arms.  The  fear 
in  her  face  intensified.  She  pressed  her 
joined  hands  against  his  breast,  in  the  terror 
of  her  recoil,  with  all  the  strength  of  which 
she  was  mistress.  Her  head,  bent  backwards 
in  shuddering  repulsion,  showed  him  a  pale 
scared  face,  out  of  which  the  agonized  eyes 
looked  darkly  into  his  with  a  wild  appeal 
for  release.  Every  fibre  of  her  quivering- 
body  spoke  of  fear  and  aversion.  The 
very  madness  of  despair  overcame  him.  He 
bent  forwards  and  pressed  his  lips  with 
passion  to  her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  hair,  the 
milk-white  shuddering  throat  her  backward - 
bent  head  left  exposed.  The  nervous  pressure 
of  her  small  clenched  hands  ao-ainst  his 
breast  did  not  relax  an  iota,  otherwise  her 
now  closed  eyes  and  her  death-like  pallor 
might  have  led  him  to  imagine  she  had 
swooned. 

That  she  revolted  against  this  treatment 
with  the  whole  force  of  her  will  was  patent 
to  him.     His  madness  died  out ;  a  feeling  of 
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compunction,  of  shame,  took  its  place.  Why 
had  he  profaned  her  with  his  unwelcome, 
passionate  kisses  ?  To  what  end  had  he 
troubled  her  afresh  ?    He  released  her  slowly. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  mechanically. 
*'From  henceforth  you  are  quit  of  me.  I 
shall  never  molest  you  more.  Take  your 
freedom,  child — your  bitter  freedom, — and 
make  what  use  you  can  of  it.  Though  you 
are  my  wife — my  wife,  Desire  e — I  will  never 
claim  you,  never  assert  my  rights  over  you. 
I  owe  you  this  much  mercy." 

Eealizing  her  freedom,  she  stood  but  for 
a  second,  panting  and  trembling,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden,  swift  gesture,  she  stooped 
and  snatched  up  the  violin  she  had  let  fall, 
and,  with  a  strange  glance  at  him,  she 
turned  and  fled  precipitately,  fear  lending 
wings  to  her  feet. 

He  looked  after  her  till  the  outline  of  her 
slender,  hurrying  figure  became  blurred  and 
lost  in  the  falling  twilight.  "  Gone  ! "  he 
muttered  bitterly — "  gone  without  a  word  ! " 

He  turned  about  and  began  to  make  his 
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way  back  to  the  shore.  As  he  did  so  his 
eye  fell  on  the  little  ruined  hermitage  lying 
half-way  up  the  cliff  on  his  left.  He  paused 
and  looked  towards  it  irresolutely.  While 
he  debated  within  himself  whether  or  no  to 
enter,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  thoughts 
come  out  of  the  crumbling  low-browed  door- 
way and  stand  looking  seaward  at  the 
lugger.  This  decided  him,  and  he  took  the 
path  to  the  chapel. 

His  conference  with  his  former  comrade 
was  of  short  duration.  Time  pressed.  A 
price  was  on  his  head.  He  had  risked  much 
by  landing  at  all.  It  had  been  his  last 
sacrifice  to  Desiree,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  victory  she  had  won,  that  he  should  risk 
his  life,  and  more  than  his  life,  to  surrender 
her  finally  to  the  mother  who  was  seeking 
her  sorrowing  and  with  tears. 

''  I  have  restored  her,  Frank,"  he  said 
with  bitter  patience,  as  he  and  the  hermit 
parted.  "  Are  you  satisfied  ?  You  ought 
to  be.  You  and  her  terrified  aversion  to 
me  have  won.    In  the  days  to  come,  at  least 
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remember  this  mucti  in  my  favour.  She  is 
my  wife,  and  I  have  given  up  my  rights 
over  her.  Nay,  more  ;  if  she  desire  it,  I  am 
willing  that  our  marriage  be  annulled." 

The  hermit  dissented  by  a  gesture.  "  That 
cannot  be.  Those  whom  God  and  the  Church 
have  joined,  man  shall  not  put  asunder,"  he 
murmured  dreamily. 

Blake  went  on  speaking,  unheeding  him. 
"As  to  the  property,  little  Lesbia  shall  have 
it.  I  am  going  west,  out  over  yonder  sea, 
and  shall  never  see  old  Ireland  again.  Les- 
bia shall  be  my  heiress,  and  the  man  she 
marries  shall  take  her  name,  so  that  there 
will  still  be  Blakes  in  Ballymagillagh.  I 
will  see  to  this  before  I  leave  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  curse  of  Cain  is  on  me.  I  am 
an  outcast  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"Eepent,  make  restitution,  receive  abso- 
lution." 

"There  is  neither  restitution  nor  pardon 
possible  for  me.  I  cannot  give  back  the  life 
I  took ;  I  can  never  restore  to  Madam  Blake 
the  husband  of  her  youth,  nor  to  my  cousin 
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Mary  her  father.  Good-bye,  Frank  HoUis  ; 
we  shall  meet  no  more  in  this  world.  For 
all  you  would  fain  do  for  me,  I  thank  you." 
They  separated  in  silence,  but  the  hand- 
shake between  them  was  long.  In  a  few 
more  moments  Blake  was  on  board  the 
lugger.  The  anchor  was  weighed,  she  went 
out  to  sea,  and  from  her  deck  the  outlaw 
looked  his  last  on  the  beloved  country  to 
whom  his  wild  life  had  been  offered  up  a 
vain  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  *  That  which  is  done,'  the  old  sage  taught, 
*  Not  God  Himself  can  make  undone.'  " 

A  LITTLE  later,  and  Helen  Staroska,  looking 
up  with  a  vague,  inexplicable  feeling  of  ex- 
pectancy from  the  papers  to  which  she  was 
vainly  trying  to  chain  her  restless  thoughts, 
saw  a  slender  wavering  figure  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  open  doorway. 

It  was  Desire e,  looking  at  her  with  yearn- 
ing eyes,  holding  out  towards  her  trembling 
hands  of  entreaty,  whilst  Desiree's  soft  well- 
remembered  voice  came  to  her  sighing — 

"  Take  me  to  thy  heart  again,  little 
mother,  for  I  am  very  weary.  Thy  Desiree 
has  come  back  to  thee  at  last." 

The  wistful  shining  eyes  told  the  mother 
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weary  of  waiting  and  seeking,  that  her 
heaven  had  come  to  her  when  she  least 
expected  it.  With  a  cry,  smothered  and  in- 
terrupted by  excess  of  joy,  she  received  the 
light,  slim  figure  in  her  longing  arms,  and 
for  a  while  mother  and  child  rested,  locked 
in  one  another's  embrace. 

Who  shall  paint  the  ecstasy  of  their  re- 
union ?  The  young  girl  clung  mutely  to 
the  tall  form  that  grief  and  toilsome  days 
and  weary  nights  had  not  bowed,  and 
touched  with  wondering  pity  the  streaks 
of  silver  the  slow  consuming  anguish  of 
seekinor  had  dashed  amono^st  Countess 
Helen's  dark  hair. 

"  Poor  little  mother ! "  she  murmured 
tenderly.  "  How  thou  hast  suffered  for 
want  of  me  !  " 

"  My  heart,  my  life,  I  have  died  a  thou- 
sand deaths  since  I  lost  thee.  Where  hast 
thou  been  ?  Hast  thou  too  suffered  ? " — 
jealously.     ^'' Art  thou  well — safe  ? " 

A  terrible  anxiety  arrests  her  voice.  The 
girl  shuddered  violently  even  in  those  pro- 
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tecting  arms.  She  hid  her  affrighted  eyes 
in  her  mother's  bosom  with  a  touching  ges- 
ture. Terrible  recollections  overwhelmed 
her. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  faltered,  with  a  little  moaning 
cry.  "Hold  me  close — closer  still,  little 
mother.  Keep  me  always  thus.  I  have 
been  in  hell." 

She  looked  wildly  into  the  face  bent  down 
to  hers.  The  shadow  of  all  that  past  fear 
and  horror  had  driven  the  softness  from  her 
dilated  eyes. 

"In  hell,"  she  repeated,  with  a  convulsive 
shiver  shaking  her,  whilst  she  clung  to  the 
beloved  form  of  her  mother.  "  Ah,  keep  me 
safely !  Let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  le 
Numero  Quinze  again,  or  I  shall  die." 

"  Thou  art  safe,  my  soul,  my  treasure, 
now  and  ever,  in  my  arms.  Eest  in  peace, 
heart's  dearest,"  murmured  Helen  soothingly, 
rousing  herself  to  appease  the  wild  terror  of 
the  young  girl. 

She  soothed  her,  murmuring  tenderest 
words  of  love  and  comfort,  and  by  degrees 
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tlie  fear  faded  out  of  Desiree's  young 
eyes,  her  breath  came  unchecked  by  the 
bitter  sighing  sobs  that  had  convulsed  her 
slender  body,  and  she  lay  quiescent  in 
Countess  Helen's  arms,  and  a  peace,  deep, 
ineffable,  like  the  peace  of  heaven,  passing 
understanding,  descended  upon  her.  She 
had  reached  the  blessed  haven  where  she 
would  be  at  rest. 

In  time,  by  slow  degrees,  in  the  days  to 
come,  something  of  what  she  has  come 
through  will  eke  out.  Now  all  that  her 
mother  dares  to  elicit  is  the  identity,  dis- 
closed between  shuddering  si^hs,  as,  trem- 
bling like  a  wind-blown  leaf,  she  suffers  it 
to  be  drawn  from  her,  of  her  abducter  with 
that  Constantine  Blake,  whose  name  still 
lived  in  deeds  of  darkness  and  violence  in 
the  memory  of  the  peasantry,  and  who  lay 
under  the  stigma  of  the  suspected  murder  of 
his  uncle. 

As  Helen  Staroska  gleaned  this  from 
her  child's  broken  words,  her  heart  burned 
in  her,  and  she  repented  of  the  mercy  she 
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had  shown  to  Barrington,  who  had  been 
found  thus  capable  of  delivering  his  own  child 
into  hands  so  blood-stained  and  desperate. 

Long  after  the  girl  had  fallen  into  the 
deep  slumber  of  exhaustion,  the  dark  burn- 
ing eyes  of  the  mother  kept  their  sleepless 
outlook  into  the  night  above  the  young 
head  pillowed  on  her  bosom.  She  was 
taking  stock  of  her  own  life,  and  of  the  past 
and  future  of  herself  and  the  bruised  lily 
resting,  after  long  weeks  of  separation,  once 
again  within  the  passionate  circle  of  her 
arms. 

The  gentle  weight  of  the  young  girl's 
head  above  it  stilled  the  wild  pulsations  of 
her  heart.  That  tender,  brave  Polish  heart, 
that  had  done  and  dared  and  endured  nobly 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  been 
doomed  to  know  its  generous  aspirations 
frustrated,  its  high  hopes  dashed  to  the 
ground,  suflfered  a  poignant  anguish  of  bitter 
regret,  through  the  dark  watches  of  the 
night,  for  that  victory  of  wrong,  that  uni- 
versal reign  of  might,  that  seemed  every- 
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where  rampant.  To  see  the  futility  of  its 
lofty  aspirations,  to  realize  the  unutterable 
baseness  of  its  associates,  the  terrible  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  of  frail  human  nature, 
the  miserable  collapse  of  so  many  high- 
hearted dreams  for  the  regeneration  of  a 
whole  groaning  creation,  was  unspeakably 
bitter  to  the  sad  soul  of  the  woman  thus 
reckoning  up  in  the  long  slow  hours  her 
account  with  fate.  Must  it  ever  be  thus  ? 
Shall  the  brave  and  true  of  heart  all  die, 
or  fail  miserably,  whilst  the  supple,  time- 
serving traitor  prospers,  and  battens  on 
their  ruined  hopes  ?  Shall  ,the  cry  of  a 
suffering  humanity  for  ever  go  up  in  vain 
to  the  throne  of  God  ?  or  is  there  no  God 
to  whom  appeal  can  be  made — no  power 
mighty  enough  to  puuish  or  to  save  ?  Must 
the  fair  figure  of  Liberty  throned  upon  the 
heights  always  beckon  her  votaries  onwards 
through  useless  rivers  of  blood  ?  Must  the 
heroic  dream  of  a  brotherhood  of  the  nations 
end  in  cowardly  assassination,  in  despicable 
treachery  and  shameful  desertion  ?     Helen 
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Staroska,  the  soul  of  loyalty  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden, 
had  seen  herself  shut  out  from  the  confidence 
of  her  father's  most  trusted  friends  and 
associates — suspected,  despised,  miserably 
befooled,  and  made  a  mock  of,  in  the  hour 
of  her  sorest  grief. 

As  she  lay,  open-eyed  and  watchful, 
throughout  the  night  hours,  many  things 
passed  before  her  mental  vision.  Many 
former  idols  of  her  soul  were  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  The  vanity  of  all  human 
desires  and  aspirations  was  borne  in  upon 
her,  as  upon  that  preacher  of  old,  who  has 
composed  the  saddest,  most  hopeless  sum- 
ming up  of  that  empty  shadow  in  which 
man  walks  and  disquiets  himself  in  vain. 
All  her  life  passed  in  review  before  her. 
Her  active  part  in  the  strange  phantasmagoria 
of  existence,  it  seemed  to  her,  was  over. 
She  had  "  lost  the  dream  of  doing  "  without 
achieving  that  other  "  dream  of  done,"  and 
the  life  of  Desirde,  her  recovered  treasure, 
seemed   arrested   ere    it    had    well   begun. 
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Henceforth  the  path  of  political  activity 
was  closed  to  her.  Where  trust  is  not  given, 
service  cannot  be  rendered  by  such  as  her. 
All  was  over  in  that  direction.  Henceforth 
she  would  be  dead  to  the  brotherhoods  and 
they  to  her.  She  had  recovered  her  lost 
one  from  the  nethermost  hell,  she  cried,  with 
a  terrible  thrill,  remembering  the  girl's 
shuddering  and  affrighted  words,  as  she  lay, 
weary  and  storm-driven,  within  the  arms 
that  had  hungered  for  her,  sleeping  and 
waking,  for  so  many  dreary  weeks.  She 
would  live  now  but  for  Desiree.  Bound  up 
in  her  child's,  her  life  should  move  onwards 
with  that  maimed  and  blighted  life,  in  a 
quiet  stream,  deep  and  still,  in  silence.  No 
more  should  the  giant  agonies  of  the  world 
claim  her  heart's  best  blood.  She  had  given 
of  it  freely,  willingly,  rejoicingly,  and  her 
gift  had  been  returned  into  her  own  bosom. 
True,  she  had  been  suspected  of  falsehood  ; 
faithful,  of  itnfaith  ;  loyal,  of  disloyalty  to  the 
cause  for  which  she  had  suffered  with  heroic 
self-abnegation. 
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A  proud  and  melancholy  smile  faintly 
curved  lier  lips.  She,  Count  Stanislaus's 
daughter,  the  descendant  of  some  of  Poland's 
noblest  martyrs,  had  been  tacitly  judged, 
and  condemned  unheard.  She,  Helen  Sta- 
roska,  had  been  confounded  with  the  traitor 
who  had  betrayed  her  also,  as  he  had  be- 
trayed all  those  who  had  trusted  him,  and, 
cruellest  sting  of  all,  the  power  of  the  Circles 
had  been  put  forth  to  shield  from  her  just 
pursuit  the  ravisher  of  her  child. 

She  was  sick,  sick  at  heart,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ecstasy  of  her  new-found  joy.  Once 
more  she  clasped  her  ewe  lamb  to  her  breast, 
and  the  void  and  the  bitter  aching  of  her 
ever-present  passionate  yearning  for  the 
lost  one  was  stilled  at  last.  But  with  this 
joy  there  had  come  to  her  the  shattering  of 
her  life's  dearest  dreams,  and  their  ruin 
was  indescribably  bitter  to  her.  Faith  in 
humanity  dies  hard  in  such  as  her.  The 
throes  of  its  dissolution  convulsed  the  soul 
of  the  woman  whose  belief  in  her  fellows 
had  been   high   and   pure.     She   had   been 
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lighted  through  her  past  life  by  the  flame  of 
her  enthusiasm,  the  passion  of  her  sorrow  for 
the  moiling  masses,  dumb  like  driven  cattle, 
or  protesting  with  sad  inarticulate  cries 
against  destiny,  or  patient  with  the  sor- 
rowful, pathetic  unconscious  patience  that 
pierces  the  heart.  And  the  quenching,  the 
darkening,  of  this  light  was  like  death. 
From  her  youth  up  Helen  Staroska  had  been 
nurtured  in  heroic  ideas — ideas  the  more 
heroic,  perhaps,  from  their  magnificent  im- 
practicability. She,  in  the  fanaticism  of  her 
faith,  had  burned  with  a  godlike  "  rage  to  do 
and  dare  and  suffer  through  life,  and  die  at 
last  for  others'  good."  For  Poland,  for  that 
mournful  figure  of  a  ruined  and  betrayed 
Niobe  of  nations,  she  would  once  have 
given  her  life  willingly ;  but  now  Desiree 
claimed  her.  But  for  this  frail  creature, 
clinging  to  her  with  slight,  nervous  arms, 
she  would  even  yet  have  endured  to  humble 
herself  to  the  Circles,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  clear  herself  from  the  suspicion  that  had 
fallen  on  her ;  but  now  another  duty  called 
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her.  Of  what  use,  either,  to  surrender  the 
dregs  of  a  disillusioned  life  to  a  phantom  ? 
Did  not  Desiree  live  to  demand  her  love  and 
care  ?  She  realized  sadlj  enough  her  own 
physical  decadence. 

The  terrible,  incessant  strain  of  the  past 
months,  the  long  fruitless  journeys  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  had 
sapped  the  strength  that  had  been  formerly 
as  tempered  steel,  flexible  and  unbroken. 
The  last  remnants  of  her  enthusiastic  youth 
had  deserted  her,  ground  out  of  her  by  the 
perpetual  necessity  for  effort,  the  wearing 
anxiety,  the  ceaseless  gnawing,  restless  pain, 
and  fear  of  the  immediate  past. 

Physically  she  was  unfit  for  her  former 
life  of  sustained  exertion,  psychologically 
she  was  incapable  of  again  taking  it  up. 
Bruised  and  storm-driven  by  the  dire  stress 
and  battle  of  her  life,  she  craved  but  to  take 
her  recovered  treasure  to  some  quiet  spot, 
and  there  live  out  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  a  pervading  peace. 

The  youDg  girl  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and 
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a  little  moaning  sound  came  between  two 
sighs  from  out  her  parted  lips,  and  her 
mother  clasped  her  closer,  and  all  other 
thoughts  gave  place  to  the  joy  of  once  more 
holding  the  lost  one  within  the  circle  of  her 
strait  embrace. 

"  Heart's  dearest !"  she  murmured.  "  Soul 
of  my  soul !  what  more  than  thee  can  I 
desire  ?  Once  asfain  to  hold  thee  fast  is 
enough." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Change,  that  makes  of  new  things  old, 
Leaves  one  old  thing  new — 
Love,  which  promised  truth,  and  told 
True. 

A  YEAR  had  elapsed,  and  Lesbia,  still  Lesbia 
Blake,  though  a  wife  and  mother,  had  come 
back  to  Ballymagillagh,  accompanied  by  the 
tall,  spare,  soldierly  figure  of  her  husband. 
Henceforth  Phil  Dampier,  who  with  his 
wife  has  taken  her  name  and  added  it  to 
his  own,  will  mount  guard  over  Lesbia  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  the  warf  and  woof  of 
which  are  closely  woven  together  by  a 
mutual  tender  love  and  gratitude,  and  a 
thousand  other  slender  golden  threads  that 
will  break  not  nor  fray  with  the  inevitable 
friction  of  time,  but  will  draw  them  nearer 
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and  ever  nearer  to  one  another,  till  death  at 
last  parts  them. 

Their  marriage  had  taken  place  ere  Lesbia 
found  herself  an  heiress.  Sir  Thomas  Dam- 
pier  fretted  and  fumed  at  the  obligation 
laid  by  Con  Blake  on  the  man  who  married 
his  young  half-sister — to  assume  with  the 
Blake  inheritance  the  Blakes'  name.  It 
vexed  him  to  think  that  his  own  successor 
would  have  to  be  known  henceforth  as 
Dampier-Blake,  and  he  grudged  that  his 
nephew  should  go  so  far  away  to  live,  in  the 
wild  west  of  Ireland. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Phil,"  he  said  ruefully, 
"  and  I  never  shall  reconcile  myself  to  it. 
Little  Lesbia  did  well  enough  without 
this  inheritance  tacked  to  her  petticoat. 
Who  is  Constantine  Blake,  to  upset  things 
for  us  ?  A  skulking  vagabond,  an  uncon- 
victed felon,  who  dare  not  take  up  his  own 
heritage,  and  foists  it  ojBf  upon  his  sister. 
Let  it  all  go,  Phil.  Stick  to  Dampier,  pure 
and  simple,  my  boy,  and  leave  Madam 
Blake    to    manacle    those    Irish    devils    as 
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she  has  done  .any  time  tlie  last  twenty 
years." 

His  nephew  smiled.  "  See  what  Madam 
Blake  says  to  it  herself,"  he  said,  taking  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  across 
the  table  at  which  they  were  seated. 

The  words  of  the  letter  were  stronof,  and 
moved  even  Sir  Thomas. 

She  prayed  to  be  released  from  her 
stewardship,  and  conjured  her  niece  and  her 
niece's  husband  to  come  quickly  and  enter 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  gift  bestowed  on 
them.  She  was  getting  an  old  woman,  she 
said,  with  unconscious  pathos,  and  it  was 
hard  to  end  her  days  amongst  a  people  who 
viewed  her  with  eyes  of  unfriendly  suspicion 
and  hatred. 

''  I  have  spent  my  life  labouring  for 
their  good,"  she  said,  "  and  they  distrust 
and  hate  me  and  mine.  Lesbia  has  their 
hearts.  Next  to  the  unfortunate  exiled  Con, 
she  is  their  idol.  You  and  she  together, 
dear  Phil,  might  accomplish  much  that  has 
been  to  me  impossible.     You  may  have  a 
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son  born  in  Castle  Blake  who  will  be  Irish 
of  the  Irish,  and  to  whom  Lesbia's  popularity 
will  be  transmitted,  and  in  years  to  come, 
when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  you  succeed 
your  uncle  at  Dampier,  you  can  leave  the 
boy  to  rule  in  Ballymagillagh  in  your  stead. 
For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Phil,  come  and  set 
me  free.  I  am  weary  of  the  settled,  unjust 
aversion  of  a  whole  population." 

Sir  Thomas  Dampier's  eyes  grew  misty. 
"  Poor  soul !  she  has  been  a  brave  woman. 
Not  till  there  was  an  outlet  of  escape  has 
she  let  it  be  seen  how  hard  her  lot  has  been. 
She  scorned  to  desert  the  post  at  which 
Maurice  Blake  left  her ;  but  the  bravest 
soldier  may  well  be  thankful  to  be  relieved 
at  last." 

After  this  the  old  baronet  ceased  to 
grumble.  He  even  began  to  take  comfort 
in  the  secret  hope  that  Providence  would 
see  fit  to  vouchsafe  two  boys  at  least  to 
Lesbia.  One  to  be  a  Dampier  to  reign  after 
himself  and  Phil,  and  carry  on  gloriously 
the  good  old  Dampier  stock  ;  the  other  and 
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younger  a  Blake,  to  bear  rule  in  the  great 
remote  grey  house  that  stands  eternally 
watching  the  long  Atlantic  rollers  follow 
one  another  heavily  in  on  the  wild  west 
Irish  coast. 

Now,  as  has  been  said,  after  many  months 
of  absence,  Lesbia  Blake  was  home  again, 
amidst  the  peasantry  whose  capriciously 
faithful  hearts  had  chosen  her  for  their  idol, 
and  deemed  her  the  only  fitting  successor  of 
her  dark-souled,  melancholy  elder  brother,  to 
whom  she  bore  some  faint  resemblance,  in 
spite  of  the  differences  of  age  and  sex,  and 
the  absence  in  her  case  of  that  "  fatality  of 
air "  that  had  marked  Constantine  even  in 
his  growing  boyhood,  and  now  still  more  in 
his  troubled  manhood. 

And  Lesbia  was  a  happy  woman,  though 
the  memory  of  Tony  still  touched  with  a 
soft  sadness  every  feature  of  the  well-known, 
well-loved  prospect  by  land  and  sea  wherein 
they  had  grown  up  together.  Sir  Thomas 
had  been  right  in  his  blunt,  kindly  estimate 
of  Lesbia.     She  was  not  of  those  that  forget, 
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but  remembrance  was  no  longer  bitter  to 
her.  Here,  within  sound  of  Tony's  beloved 
sea,  where  the  wind  and  the  waves  and  the 
desolate,  storm-swept  landscape  all  spoke  to 
her  of  him,  he  seemed  nearer  to  her,  and  she 
talked  of  him  often  with  Norah  ConoUy, 
who  was  once  more  installed  in  Castle  Blake 
in  charge  of  a  nursery ;  for  Sir  Thomas's 
hopes  were  fulfilled,  and  Lesbia  had  twin 
boys  of  her  own,  to  the  immense  jubilation 
of  the  village. 

"  Shure,  thin,  Miss  Lesbia  darlin',"  the 
old  crones  said  insinuatingly,  ''  it's  one  of 
thim  little  angels  as  'ull  be  ours  whan  he 
grows  a  great  boy — God  bless  him  ! — an'  it's 
beautiful  young  craythures  they  both  are 
entirely. " 

The  boys  were  named  Philip  and  An- 
thony, and  their  fates  were  settled  in  their 
cradles,  in  accordance  with  their  names. 

Colonel  Dampier  shared  his  wife's  popu- 
larity in  some  degree.  His  soldierly  figure, 
his  kind,  grave  eyes,  and  the  glamour  of  his 
military  glory,  gave   him  a  hold  over  the 
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hearts  of  an  imaginative,  excitable  people ; 
and  he  was  Lesbia's  husband,  and  accepted 
for  her  sake. 

"  Arrah,  thin,  it's  a  bould  fighter  the 
colonel's  bin,"  they  said  admiringly ;  and  his 
prestige  was  further  enhanced  by  the  story 
of  an  old  soldier  of  his  regiment,  who 
found  his  way  to  Castle  Blake,  and  who  told 
with  pride  of  his  colonel's  winning  his  cross, 
bearing  a  wounded  comrade  across  a  grape- 
swept  stretch  of  trampled  sand,  risking  all 
but  certain  death  sooner  than  leave  a  trooper 
of  his  reofiment  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
savage  enemy. 

The  first  wild  freshness  of  morning  had 
for  ever  gone  from  Lesbia's  life.  Her  youth 
had  died  with  Tony,  and  its  gay  laughter 
been  quenched  in  tears,  but  happiness  was 
hers  again — a  happiness  deep  and  quiet.  Her 
smile  had  its  old  sweet  brightness,  and  her 
voice  its  old  changeful,  sympathetic  timbre. 
Her  eyes  still  brightened  and  darkened  with 
every  passing  emotion,  and  the  inexplicable 
chaim  of  mobility  still,  as  ever,  saved  her 
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irregular,  charming  face  from  the  stigma  of 
plainness.  Tlie  colour  had  returned  to  her 
cheeks,  the  thick  tangled  masses  of  her  bright 
hair  were  lustrous  again,  and  instinct  with 
their  old  intense  vitality.  Her  white 
freckled  skin  and  whiter  teeth  flashed  out 
as  formerly  from  under  the  hood  of  her  old 
rouo^h  red  cloak,  as  she  sailed  ao^ain  the 
little  boat  in  which  she  and  her  lost  twin 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  together  ; 
and  her  husband  gazed  admiringly  at  this 
frank,  glad  creature,  with  the  steady,  tender 
light  in  her  long-lashed  Irish  eyes,  that  had 
come  in  the  place  of  the  languid,  spiritless, 
heavy-eyed  Lesbia  whom  he  had  first  known 
and,  having  pitied,  loved. 

In  this  young  proud  mother,  clinging  with 
passionate,  tender  devotion  to  himself  and 
her  little  sons,  there  was  something  inefiably 
touching.  As  he  perceived  more  clearly  the 
possibilities  for  joy  in  Lesbia's  nature,  he 
asked  himself  "with  wonder  if  he  had  treated 
her  fairly  in  binding  her  fresh  youth  to  his 
own  half-lived-out  life. 
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"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  '^  she  asked, 
smiling,  as,  having  sent  the  children  indoors, 
she  turned  to  walk  up  and  down  with  him 
in  the  glow  of  the  sunset. 

"  I  was  but  thinking  how  young  you  are 
still,  Lesbia,  and  how  many  years  longer  I 
have  lived  in  the  world  than  you,  and  I 
think  that  I  was  wishing  you  a  younger 
mate,  sweetheart." 

She  pressed  up  closer  to  him,  and  her 
eyes  looked  into  his  with  some  shadow  in 
them  of  their  old  passionate  pain.  "  Never 
say  that  again,  never  think  it,"  she  cried, 
her  voice  thrilling  with  quick  emotion.  "  I 
am  not  really  young,  Phil.  I  was  old,  old, 
in  sorrow  and  loneliness,  when  you  came 
and  took  pity  on  me,  and  woke  my  heart, 
that  was  dead,  to  life  again.  I  have  but  one 
dread  now " 

She  paused,  and  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  She  clasped  her  hands  with  sudden 
impetuosity  over  his  arm,  clinging  to  him. 

''  And  that  ?  "—gently. 

"  Lest  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall 
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have  to  live  without  you,"  she  murmured 
with  pain.  "  That  is  why  I  wish  that  I  were 
older.  Phil,  Phil !  wliat  should  I  do  if  you 
were  to  leave  me  as  Tony  did  ?  "  There  was 
a  sharp  pain  in  her  pale,  tear-wet  face. 
'^  Promise  that  you  will  go  to  no  more  wars. 
Send  in  your  papers  now,  at  once,  for  my 
sake,  Phil." 

Her  emotion  affected  him  strongly.  She 
loved  him,  then,  this  young  creature ;  he 
could  make  her  happiness.  Ah  !  how  im- 
measurably dearer  to  him  were  Lesbia's  true, 
tender  eyes,  than  Li  11a  Dampier's,  calm  and 
loveless,  could  ever  have  been  !  How  could 
he  have  ever  fancied  he  loved  Lilla  ? — Lilla, 
so  correctly  beautiful  that  the  heart  wearied 
of  her  very  perfections,  ''  icily  regular, 
faultily  faultless,  splendidly  null,  dead  per- 
fection, no  more."  Better  Lesbia,  blushing, 
paling,  thrilling  with  the  quick,  warm  Irish 
heart  of  her,  than  Lilla,  lovely  in  her  dis- 
passionate calm. 

He  could  thank  Lilla  for  her  opportune 
rupture  of  the  engagement  between  them. 
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The  spell  of  her  beauty  was  off  him,  and  he 
realized  how  far  from  him  she  must  ever 
have  been  in  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  if, 
indeed,  Lilla  could  lay  claim  to  either.  She 
was  lovely,  and  that  sufficed  her.  A  mag- 
nificent piece  of  animated  mechanism ;  a 
beautiful  image,  cold  as  ice  to  all  but  her 
own  beauty,  her  own  ease,  her  success  in 
society.  Cool,  eminently  competent  to  con- 
duct her  own  affairs,  without  a  spark  of 
what  the  French  term  esjmt,  Lilla,  it  might 
be  predicted,  would  "go  far,"  carried  onward 
by  the  mere  momentum  of  her  physical 
perfection  and  calm  egotism.  Her  marriage 
with  Lord  Bonfoy  Merivale  had  now  arranged 
itself.  An  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  rival  suitors  had  led  her  to  prefer 
him  to  the  rest.  She  had  recoo^nized  that 
the  time  had  come,  when  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  she  should  take  upon  her- 
self matronhood,  and,  looked  at  all  round, 
Lord  Bonfoy  more  nearly  fulfilled  her  some- 
what exacting  requirements  than  any  other. 
She    had    invited   her    cousin    and   whilom 
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lover  to  her  wedding,  and  had  condescended 
to  advise  Lesbia  as  to  her  raiment  on  the 
auspicious  occasion.  Miss  Dampier  s  wedding 
was  necessarily  a  great  function.  The  glories 
of  her  trousseau  furnished  many  paragraphs 
for  the  society  papers.  She  was  married,  as 
was  most  meet,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  most 
fashionable  hour,  in  the  most  fashionable 
church  in  London,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  in  better  taste  or  more  perfectly  carried 
out  than  were  all  the  details  of  the  ceremony. 

Lesbia,  watching  the  departure  of  the 
bride  and  groom,  brushed  her  gloved  hand 
petulantly  across  the  lips  on,  which  Lilla's 
last,  exquisitely  gracious,  cousinly  kiss  had 
been  laid  with  butterfly  lightness,  and 
glanced  up  at  her  husband  with  a  little 
grimace. 

"It  is  all  over  and  done  with  at  last, 
and  '  Lilla,  Lilla,  Lilla's  a  lady,' "  she  mur- 
mured, rather  mockingly.  "  Well,  good-bye, 
my  lady  Lilla.  Do  you  think,  Phil,  that 
you  and  I  are  likely  to  see  much  more  of 
Lady  Bonfoy  Merivale  ?  " 
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''  Well,  no,  Lesbia,  I  cannot  say  I  do." 
**  So  much  the  better,"  she  cried  jealously, 
under  her  breath.  "  Can  I  forget  she  made 
you  suffer  once  ?  No ;  nor  though  it  be  to 
her  I  owe  you,  will  I  ever  forgive  her  for  it." 
Lesbia  was  right  in  her  surmise.  Borne 
onwards  upon  the  broad  stream  of  her  grow- 
ing prosperity.  Lady  Bonfoy  Merivale  forgot 
the  little  wild  Irish  cousin  who  had  vexed 
her  by  her  better  horsemanship,  and  her 
inexplicable  attractiveness  for  Phil  Dampier. 
She  dropped  her  with  all  the  graceful  ease 
in  the  world,  and  Lesbia  rejoiced  to  have 
it  so. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"Who,  tlien,  can  strive  with  strong  necessity, 
That  holds  the  workl  in  his  still  changing  state, 
Or  shun  the  death  ordained  by  destiny  ?  " 

In  the  calm  of  a  retired  life  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Countess  Helen 
Staroska  sought  rest  for  herself  and  the 
bruised  and  stricken  spirit  of  Desiree — rest 
and  peace  from  the  phantoms  of  the  terrible 
past,  which  here  were  less  present  to  them, 
receding  mercifully  into  a  misty  back- 
ground. She  had  established  herself  in  a 
lovely  and  secluded  spot,  with  the  two  old 
and  faithful  followers  of  her  troubled  for- 
tunes, and  there,  with  patient  tenderness, 
she  sought  to  heal  the  wounds  her  child 
had  received. 

Wrapped  about  by  her  mother's  devotion, 
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carefully  tended  and  watched  over,  the  young 
girl's  shattered  nerves  began  gradually  to 
recover  tone  again.  She  ceased  to  moan 
and  weep  in  her  sleep,  and  her  eyes  by 
degrees  seemed  to  lose  their  piteous  look  of 
suffering  and  terror.  The  rigidity  of  her 
soft  features,  caused  by  her  prolonged  mar- 
tyrdom of  acute  though  restrained  fear, 
relaxed.  She  no  longer  started  painfully 
at  every  sound.  Time,  the  great  healer, 
was  bringing  his  unfailing  balm  to  her. 
Her  little  brown  fiddle  soothed  her  as  it 
had  ever  done,  and  the  single-hearted  de- 
votion of  the  old  musician  who  had  first 
taught  her  baby-fingers  to  draw  the  bow 
across  the  quivering  strings  added  its  heal- 
ing touch  to  the  gradual  work  of  restoration. 

The  weeks  and  months  went  by  wdth  a 
gentle,  unbroken  monotony,  inexpressibly 
soothing ;  and  Helen,  to  whom  a  year  ago 
this  stagnation  would  have  been  intolerable, 
blessed  it  for  the  sake  of  her  child. 

She  refrained  from  anything  that  could 
disturb  it.     She    avoided    newspapers,    and 
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for  almost  the  first  time  in  her  vivid  life 
she  let  the  world  go  unheeded  by  her,  with 
its  everlasting  fret  and  fever.  The  ceaseless, 
deadly  struggle  of  the  battle  of  might  against 
right  was  unheard  by  her.  How  long 
would  she  be  able  thus  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  hurly-burly,  this  vibrating,  pitiful-hearted 
woman,  who  had  ever  been  a  fighter,  and  in 
whom  the  national  melancholy  of  the  Poles 
was  so  strongly  marked — kept  at  bay  merely 
by  the  incessant  stress  of  her  passionate 
pity  for  mankind,  her  perpetual  sympa- 
thetic contact  with  the  great  throbbing 
human  heart  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  the  sorrowful  ? 

Again  there  had  come  a  lull  in  Helen  Sta- 
roska's  palpitating,  energetically  lived  life  ; 
but  this  lull  was  more  death-like  than  the 
former,  and  now,  as  then,  her  child  was  the 
cause  of  it.  She  was  dominated  again  by 
the  mother-instinct,  that  was  and  would 
ever  be  supreme  in  her,  overriding  her  tran- 
scendent pity  for  a  suffering  humanity.  She 
was  absorbed   by   Desirde — the  young  fair 
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life  to  which  she  had  given  birth.  This 
frail  and  tender  flower  had  been  all  too 
roughly  used  by  the  stormy  winds  that 
had  beaten  upon  it,  and  shaken  its  young 
buds  from  blowing,  and  she  cherished  it 
with  anxious  care.  The  shock  to  the 
delicate  organization  had  been  severe,  and 
the  young  girl's  mental  balance  still 
trembled  from  it.  The  strange  wistful- 
ness  of  her  far-away  eyes  touched  with  an 
ever-new  pang  her  mother's  heart.  How 
much  did  she  remember,  how  much  forget  ? 
For  long  after  she  was  once  more  safe  in 
that  mother's  arms,  she  had  seemed  stunned. 
After  the  first  bitter  cry  of  shuddering  re- 
collection which  she  had  uttered,  clinging 
wildly  to  her  mother's  neck,  and  with  eyes 
hidden  fearfully  on  her  mother's  breast,  she 
had  been  silent  as  to  what  she  had  endured. 
For  a  time  she  had  suffered  from  a  sort  of 
fitful,  intermittent  fever,  that  seemed  more 
of  the  mind  than  the  body,  and  it  had  been 
from  her  low  shivering  cries,  her  confused 
wandering   utterances   then,   that   Countess 
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Helen  had  gathered  something  of  the  horror 
and  fear  she  had  struggled  through  ;  had 
been  able  to  piece  out  the  story  of  her  suf- 
fering, the  mute  martyrdom  of  terror  and 
misery  she  had  endured,  far  from  all  she 
knew  and  loved,  in  the  absolute  power  of 
the  wild  and  moody  half- crazed  being  who 
had  violently  taken  her  from  her  quiet, 
guarded  maiden  life. 

Of  late  she  had  grown  tranquil,  quiescent, 
and  gentler  than  ever,  she  who  had  always 
been  gentle  with  an  exceeding  and  touching 
docility.  She  played  eternally  low-voiced 
harmonies,  that  were  ineffably  sweet  in 
their  incommunicable  sadness  and  yearning 
— played  them  as  if  to  herself,  absently, 
dreamily,  as  though  absorbed  wholly  in  the 
inner  life  she  had  from  childhood  shared  with 
the  violin.  Her  physical  development  had 
been  in  a  manner  arrested ;  was  it  possible 
her  mental  and  spiritual  development  had 
been  arrested  also  ?  Was  the  soul  in  her 
dormant  ?    Would  it  lie  dormant  for  ever  ? 

The  hands  of  time  had  been  put  back  in 
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the  dial  of  life  for  her.  The  shock  of  separa- 
tion from  her  home,  the  agony  of  fear  she 
had  subsequently  undergone,  had  retarded 
her  growth.  Was  her  natural  progress  to- 
wards maturity  to  be  permanently  delayed  ? 
Was  maturity  itself  to  remain  for  ever  in 
abeyance  ?  The  pathetic  perplexity  of  that 
seeking  look  in  her  clear  and  limpid  eyes 
seemed  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  paralysis  of  mortal  fear  had  indeed 
hindered  her  growth  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, but  there  were  not  wanting 
indications  of  a  subtle  transformation  at 
work  in  her.  It  needed  but  a  spark  from 
without  to  light  the  flame,  and,  like  a  thun- 
der-clap in  its  suddenness,  the  spark  fell 
at  last. 

On  a  still  and  perfect  day  in  summer,  the 
tw^o,  mother  and  child,  together  as  always, 
were  being  rowed  by  Ziski  on  the  placid 
surface  of  the  lake.  Their  progress  was 
slow,  for  the  old  man  pulled  but  a  languid 
oar  ;  but  they  noted  it  not.  All  their  life 
went  slowly  with  them  now,  and  they  would 
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not  have  hasted  if  they  could.  They  seemed 
steeped  in  the  delicious  calm,  the  delightful 
languor  of  the  day.  The  golden  summer 
weather  lapped  them  as  with  a  mantle.  The 
jar  and  fret  of  the  struggling  world  without 
the  charmed  circle  of  their  blissful  tranquility 
seemed  far  off,  impalpable,  intangible,  when 
lo  1  in  a  moment  it  was  swept  to  their  very 
feet,  their  dreams  rudely  interrupted,  the 
charm  abruptly  broken. 

Even  as  they  glided  gently  outwards  from 
the  place  of  embarkation,  and  made  in  a 
leisurely  manner  towards  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  a  boat  left  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  them 
— a  boat  with  a  single  figure  in  it,  that  of  a 
man,  strong,  purposeful,  resolute,  whose  long 
and  powerful  strokes  brought  him  faster  and 
faster  in  their  wake.  Soon  he  was  within 
hailing  distance.  He  cried  out  to  them  to 
stop,  eagerly,  impetuously. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Countess  Helen 
started,  and"  a  wave  of  troubled  recollec- 
tion swept  over  her  calm  face.  Witli  both 
hands  she  shaded  her  eyes,  straining  them  to 
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interrogate  the  features  of  this  man,  whose 
business  with  her  seemed  too  urgent  to 
permit  him  to  await  her  return. 

An  irrepressible  tremor  passed  over  her. 
It  was  evident  that  she  recognized  him. 
She  seemed  bracing  herself  to  listen  to  some 
fatality.  "  Ah  !  "  she  breathed,  questioning 
him  with  a  quick  intense  glance,  as  he  came 
alongside,  ^'  it  is  you,  Costanzi,  who  have 
found  me  even  here." 

"It  is  even  I,  Signora  Contessa,"  he 
answered  almost  humbly  ;  "  and  I  pray  you 
to  pardon  me  the  tidings  I  bring." 

"  You  were  ever  a  bird  of  ill  omen,"  she 
cried,  with  some  sort  of  strange,  repressed 
passion  in  the  sharp  vibrations  of  her  voice. 
"  You  hated  him,  the  traitor,  in  the  old 
days ;  you  doubted  him  when  I — my  God, 
I  believed  in  him  as  in  my  own  soul  !  Ah  ! 
you  were  right,  Costanzi — bitterly,  miserably 
right — and  I  was  wrong,  to  my  cost." 

The  intense  scorn  of  her  face,  the  ex- 
quisite loathing  in  her  voice,  her  gesture  of 
superb  disdain  as  she  pronounced  the  word 
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'Hraditore' — for  she  spoke  in  Italian — moved 
him  powerfully.  His  great  velvety  Roman 
eyes  caught  fire. 

"  Lha  paghata  /  "  he  hissed  through  his 
gleaming  teeth.  He  touched  the  hilt  of  a 
dagger  he  wore  significantly  and  paused, 
looking  at  the  tragic  face  of  the  woman 
opposite  him  as  though  he  would  read  her 
very  soul. 

"  You  did  well,"  she  said  solemnly,  and 
then  was  silent.  A  faint  shiver  passed  over 
her,  and  her  thoughts  darted  swift  as 
lightning  to  her  child.  She  looked  round 
at  her  with  a  quick,  veiled  apprehension. 

Desiree  was  abstractedly  dipping  her 
hand  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  heedless 
of  the  stranger  and  his  tidings.  Only  Ziski 
was  listening,  his  eyes  glowing  like  coals 
under  his  shaggy  brows. 

"  It  is  well,"  she  reiterated  firmly,  turning 
back  to  the  messenger.  *'  Mention  no 
names,  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  has 
happened." 

In  a  few  rapid  phrases  he  told  her  of  the 
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fate  of  Barrington.  He  drew  with  graphic 
pencil  a  picture,  sombre  in  its  realism,  of 
the  vengeance  that  had  fallen  on  the  traitor. 
With  unrelenting  hate,  with  unwearying 
patience,  the  brotherhoods  had  tracked  their 
victim,  and  found  him  lingering  in  Paris, 
recklessly,  madly  lingering,  where  of  all 
places  it  was  perhaps  most  certain  the 
avengers  of  blood  would  find  him. 

"  Quern  Deus  vult perdere  prius  dementat" 
said  the  Latins  of  old,  and  the  gods  had 
besotted  Barrington  with  a  false  and  fatal 
confidence.  Foolishly  secure  in  his  disguise, 
with  the  price  of  blood  burning  in  his 
pockets,  his  sensuous,  pleasure- loving  tem- 
perament had  been  unable  to  tear  itself 
from  the  glittering  city,  which,  heedless  of 
the  scarce  past  horrors  of  its  siege,  was 
already  the  old  Paris  again,  bright  with  a 
hollow  brilliance,  making  its  mock  of  life 
again  as  erst  it  had  made  its  mock  of  death. 

The  tale  was  short,  and  soon  told.  A 
heau  joueur  walking  home  at  dead  of  night, 
his  winnings  heavy  about  him,  was  set  upon 
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and  stabbed  ;  the  gay  chanson  on  his  lips 
lost  in  the  death-gurgle ;  his  clothes  rifled ; 
his  body  flung  into  the  Seine,  to  be  recovered 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  accidentally  by  the 
police,  in  quest  of  some  other  missing  one, 
exposed  its  due  time  in  the  Morgue,  and 
buried  at  last  unidentified. 

In  terse,  vivid  sentences  Costanzi  related 
how  on  him  had  fallen  the  lot  to  avenge 
the  men  betrayed  by  Barrington.  He  had 
succeeded  at  the  last  in  tracking  the  informer 
by  the  aid  of  a  woman,  a  cold  fury  whom 
the  miserable  man  had  flung  aside  when 
weary  of — flung  aside  to  his  r-uin. 

As  the  Italian  spoke  rapidly  in  his  low 
voice,  his  gleaming  eyes  flashing  against 
hers,  Helen  Staroska  saw,  as  in  some  dark 
magical  mirror,  the  careless  gambler  swagger- 
ing homewards,  having,  unknown  to  himself, 
thrown  his  last  cast  with  fortune,  and  the 
stealthy  supple  shadow  following  him,  biding 
its  time  with  stern  patience.  All  at  once 
the  short  bright  dagger  flashes  for  one  brief 
instant  over  the  shoulder  of  the  victim,  the 
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next  it  is  buried  in  his  heart,  driven  home 
by  Costanzi's  long  sinewy  arm.  There  is 
a  heavy  fall  in  the  dark,  deserted  street. 
Like  ''  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence,"  a 
perjured  wretch  gasps  away  his  life,  whilst 
his  slayer  kneels  by  him,  muttering  at  the 
fast-closing  portals  of  his  ears  the  fatal 
words  that  tell  him  it  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  Circles  that  has  found  him. 

In  his  stern  and  methodical  search  of  the 
dying  man's  person,  Costanzi  finds  amongst 
the  notes  and  gold  a  small  sealed  packet 
addressed  to  his  daughter,  the  one  human 
creature  for  whom  the  miserable  wretch 
cherishes  something  of  pure  aflfection. 

Barrington's  glazing  eyes,  already  swim- 
ming in  the  death-agony,  unclose,  his  nerve- 
less fingers  feebly  clutch  at  the  packet. 
With  a  supreme  effort  he  speaks.  "  Into 
her  own  hands,"  he  mutters  faintly.  "  My 
curses  on  you  if  you  fail !  " 

No  more.  A  shudder,  and  then  collapse. 
It  is  all  over.  The  false  heart  has  ceased  to 
beat.     The  man  is  dead. 
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"  I  took  everything  I  found  on  him, 
Signora  Contessa,  to  those  who  sent  me," 
the  Italian  continued.  "It  was  my  duty. 
This  packet  having  opened  they  read,  and 
then  sealed  up  again,  charging  me  to  find 
the  signorina  herself  and  place  it  in  her 
own  hands."  His  eye  wandered  to  the 
young  girl  leaning  listlessly  over  the  gun- 
wale, apparently  absorbed  in  rippling  the 
cool  blue  water  with  her  slender  fingers. 

Helen  put  her  hand  up  quickly  to  her 
own  throat  to  repress  its  beating.  "  Wait," 
she  articulated  with  difficulty  ;  '^give  me  a 
moment  first." 

She  had  been  less  than  human  had  the 
tragedy  just  told  her  failed  to  stir  any 
emotion  in  her.  The  man  whose  mean  and 
loathsome  life  had  for  so  long  been  irre- 
trievably interwoven  with  the  lives  of  herself 
and  her  child  was  dead.  She  was  freed 
from  him  for  ever.  In  aveno^ino;  the  cause 
he  had  betrayed,  the  inexorable  Circles  had 
avenged  also  her  bitterer  wrongs.  A  strange 
calm  came  to  her  even  at  this  moment.    She 
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regretted  him  not ;  she  would  not  affect  to 
mourn  for  him.  She  recognized  in  his  end 
the  justice  of  that  Fate,  or  Providence,  or 
God,  whichever  it  is,  that  governs  the 
affairs  of  men  and  the  universal  world. 
Perhaps  she  was  nearer  than  she  had  been 
for  many  years  and  months  to  that  faith  in 
the  Supreme  Being  she  had  cherished  in  her 
far-off  youth.     She  frowned  unconsciously. 

The  Italian  observed  her  closely. 
"  Signora,"  he  murmured,  "  pardon  me." 

She  roused  herself  Her  face  lightened 
with  a  strange  light.  "  Pardon  !  "  she  cried, 
with  a  thrill  in  her  voice.  "  Shall  I  pardon 
only  ?    I  do  more,  Costanzi,  I  thank  you." 

"  Bah  ! "  he  said  contemptuously.  ''  I  did 
not  do  the  Signora  Contessa  the  injustice  to 
think  that  the  just  end  of  that  cannaille 
required  her  pardon.  It  was  that — ah ! 
contessa  mia  perdonatami! — I  have  been 
wretch  enough  to  doubt  you.  I  have 
permitted  my  knowledge  of  his  accursed 
treachery  to  cloud  my  judgment  as  regards 
yourself." 
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A  smile,  faint  and  dim,  passed  for  an 
instant  over  her  lips.  "  You  were  not  alone 
in  your  hard  thought,  my  friend.  Others 
shared  it,  yet" — with  patient  gentleness — ''  I 
had  not  surely  deserved  it  from  you, 
Costanzi." 

''  Pardon,"  he  said  again,  humbly  and 
fervently. 

She  reached  her  hand  out  to  him  across 
the  narrow  streak  of  water  between  the  boats. 
*'  See,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  I  forgive  you 
freely  for  all  ;  I  give  you  my  hand  in  token. 
I  take  yours  with  the  stain  of  his  blood 
upon  it.  Why,  indeed,  should  not  I  ?  He 
and  I  had  but  one  thing  in  common."  Her 
glance  fell  aside  to  Desiree.  She  looked 
troubled.  ''  Ah  !  "  she  said,  with  ineffiible 
regret,  "  she,  too,  must  fall  afresh  upon  the 
thorns  of  life  and  bleed.  She  must  know 
herself  the  daughter  of  Judas.  Give  her  the 
packet. — Desiree,  my  soul,  look  up.  Here 
is  somewhat  for  thee.  I  fear,  I  feel,  it  is 
but  a  stab  from  a  dead  hand." 

Costanzi  leaned  over  and  placed  the  sealed 
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packet  in  the  wondering  girl's  hand.  As  he 
did  so,  he  glanced  imploringly  at  the  little 
group. 

''  Let  her  not  open  it  till  I  am  gone/'  he 
muttered,  a  spasm  crossing  his  harsh  features. 
"  Let  me  not  see  her  anguish  when  she 
knows.  Addio,  Signora  Contessa!  We  may 
never  meet  again.  I  take  with  me  the 
memory  of  a  noble  heart.  Would  that  I 
might  say  a  rivederla !  " 

He  bent  for  a  moment  over  the  hand  of 
Helen.  The  ends  of  his  black  moustache 
brushed  it  reverentially.  Then,  seating  him- 
self again  in  his  boat,  he  drove  it  swiftly 
through  the  water  with  long  vigorous 
strokes,  and  eyes  bent  downwards,  and  soon 
reached  the  shore,  from  whence  he  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared,  making 
no  further  sign  to  those  he  had  left  thus 
abruptly. 
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CHAPTER  X?. 

"  This  with  childish  hand  I  took 
And  ate,  and  straight  I  knew  the  tree  was  Life, 
And  the  fruit  Death,  and  the  hid  seed  was  Love." 

The  contents  of  the  packet  thus  suddenly- 
brought  to  her  by  the  slayer  of  her  father 
took  a  profound  effect  upon  Desiree.  Her 
dreamy  abstractedness  was  roughly  disturbed. 
She  was  awakened  from  it  rudely,  and,  after 
her  first  startled  perplexity,  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  for  her  too  the  fond  illusions  of 
childhood  and  youth  were  cruelly  dispelled. 
With  his  own  hand  Barrinefton  had  torn  the 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 

Loyal  to  the  end,  Helen  Staroska  had  kept 
silence  respecting  him  and  his  treacheries 
to  the  pure  and  duteous  creature  who  still 
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believed  in  him,  in  spite  of  all  tliat  had 
happened  within  her  own  knowledge  calcu- 
lated to  shake  her  faith.  He  had  not  given 
his  child  credit  for  such  fidelity  to  her  filial 
duty.  He  had  supposed  that  she  would 
connect  him  too  closely  with  her  forced  and 
hasty  marriage  (a  marriage  that  he  was  well 
aware  must  fill  her  with  an  agony  of  terror 
and  repulsion)  for  the  sentiment  of  duty, 
still  less  of  afiection,  to  survive  in  her.  He 
had  miscalculated  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  strength  of  her  innocent  love  for  him — 
a  love  her  mother  had  honourably  respected, 
nor  made  any  attempt  to  uproot  in  her. 

Actuated  partly  by  this  fundamental  mis- 
conception of  her  nature,  partly  by  the 
cynical  frankness  he  had  always  more  or  less 
afiected,  and  partly,  one  would  fain  hope, 
by  a  tardy  remorse,  he  had  composed  a 
letter  for  his  child's  perusal  after  his  own 
decease,  as  the  superscription  on  it  specified, 
containing  a  strange  revelation,  a  clearing 
up  of  the  mystery  surrounding  a  bygone 
crime. 
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The  letter  began  abruptly. 

"  I  have  earned  your  hatred,  my  Desiree," 

it  said,  with  something  of  veiled  bitterness. 

"  By  this  time  you  doubtless  loathe  and  fear 

me — you,    the   only   creature    I   have    ever 

loved  unselfishly.     Through   me   you    have 

suffered    horribly.     I    can    guess    in    some 

degree    the   wretchedness    and   misery  you 

have  undergone.     I  have  heard,  not  without 

satisfaction,  that  you  have  escaped  from  the 

bondage  into  which  I  delivered  you.     Why 

not  ?     Since  you  could  not,  as  I  had  hoped, 

reconcile  yourself  to  a  fate,  after  all,  not  so 

terrible  as  you  wildly  imagined,  you  have 

persuaded  your  husband.  Heaven  knows  by 

what  means,  to  give  you  back  to  the  mother 

who    adores   you,    and  whom  you  adore — 

the    mother    whom    I,    your    father,    hate. 

When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  forget  you,  Desiree, 

and  I  could  curse  Con  Blake  for  not  having 

held    you    tighter.      He    is  your    hu.sband, 

remember.     Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot 

contravene  this.     It  is  he  who  has  now  the 

best  right  to  you.     Had  you  stayed  with 
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him  you  would  have  conquered  your  terrors. 
In  time  you  might  even  have  grown  to  love 
him,  and  have  found  peace,  if  not  happiness, 
in  your  marriage  ;  for  he  is  not  all  accursed, 
like  me.  He  has  some  fine  qualities  buried 
in  him,  and  contact  with  you  would  have 
brought  them  to  the  surface.  The  truth  is 
that  he  is  an  unlucky  devil ;  an  unfortunate 
wretch  who  has  suffered  throughout  his  life 
for  a  crime,  not  his  own,  but  mine  ;  yes,  mine 
— thy  father's,  Desiree.  All  those  agonies 
of  his  in  imaginary  expiation  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Maurice  Blake  have  been  un- 
necessary. I,  not  he,  fired  the  shot  that 
killed  his  uncle ;  and  he  has  maddened 
himself  with  remorse,  and  stupefied  himself 
with  drink  and  drugs,  for  a  mere  chimera. 
This  last  confession  of  mine,  which  will  not 
see  the  light  till  after  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
I  am  writing  as  the  sole  good  turn  I  can  do 
the  man  to  whom  I  have  given  you.  I  am 
writing  it  now  in  case,  as  I  sometimes  think, 
I  have  not  a  very  long  s|)an  of  life  before 
me.     If   I    am  wrong   in   this,    it   may  be 
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years  before  it  comes  into  your  hands  ;  but 
if  my  presentiment  is  well  founded,  and  the 
devilish  malignity  of  the  secret  societies 
succeeds  in  reaching  me,  then  you  will  have 
it  ere  long.  I  am  living  under  the  shadow 
of  the  sword.  What  of  it  ?  I  shall  not 
let  the  thought  trouble  me.  I  will  eat  and 
drink,  lest  to-morrow  I  may  have  to  die  and 
fall  again  into  nothingness.  I  charge  you 
solemnly  to  seek  out  your  husband  and 
give  him  my  last  message ;  to  deliver  a  man 
tormented  by  a  legion  of  devils — foolishly, 
uselessly,  unjustly  tormented,  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  Say  to  him  that,  he  did  as  he 
had  intended  that  night  so  many  years  ago. 
He  fired  in  the  air.  I  was  behind  him,  and 
it  was  my  bullet  that  did  the  work.  I  hated 
Maurice  Blake,  and  when  the  lot  fell  on  Con 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death  on  him, 
I  had  no  faith  in  the  lad's  doing  it.  He  was 
always  a  wild  unbroken  colt,  apt  to  be 
assailed  by  untoward  scruples  when  action 
was  most  wanted  of  him.  I  followed  him 
quietly,    and    when    Maurice    Blake    came 
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riding  towards  us  in  his  cursed  arrogant 
way,  full  in  the  moonlight,  I  was  close  to 
Con.  I  watched  and  saw  him  point  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  straight  up  towards  the 
stars,  instead  of  levelling  it  at  the  man 
he  was  sworn  to  kill.  Why  write  more  ? 
There  were  two  shots  simultaneously  fired, 
sounding  as  one,  and  the  ball  that  dropped 
Maurice  dead  as  a  stone  uuder  the  feet  of 
his  frightened  mare,  I  say  again,  was  mine. 
Con's  had  gone  into  the  air,  and  fallen,  God 
knows  where.  If  it  were  a  crime  to  kill  a 
tyrant,  then  I  am  guilty  of  it,  and  Con- 
stantine  Blake  is  innocent  as  you  are.'' 

By  slow  degrees  the  young  girl  received 
and  digested  the  terrible  revelation  thus 
thrust  upon  her  of  her  father's  cynical, 
shameless  guilt,  and  the  upheaval  caused  by 
it  throughout  her  whole  being  was  fraught 
with  poignant  pain.  The  full  bitterness  of 
her  awakening  was  known  only  to  herself 
With  a  courage  that  made  even  her  mother 
wonder,  she  strove  to  hide  the  cruel  nature 
of  the  wound  she  had  sustained.     She  saw 
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slowly  but  surely  that  she  had  all  her  youth 
up  lived  under  a  delusion,  a  tender  and 
beautiful  delusion,  the  central  figure  of 
which  had  been  the  false  and  sublimated 
eidolon  of  a  person  cold,  cruel,  craft}^, 
shallow  in  all  else  but  his  ineradicable  and 
profound  egotism.  The  bubble  had  burst 
suddenly  ;  but  she  did  not  cry  out  under  the 
tortures  she  endured  in  this  abrupt  and  start- 
ling discovery  of  Barrington's  utter  worth- 
lessness — nay,  more,  his  deeply  dyed  guilt. 
True,  she  was  as  yet  unaware  of  the  full 
extent  and  enormity  of  his  treacheries,  his 
callous  disregard  of  all  that  even  criminals 
hold  sacred.  The  shock  had  the  eflfect  of 
violently  disturbing  the  charmed  silences  of 
her  heart ;  but,  strange  to  say,  she  seemed 
rather  roused  than  overwhelmed  by  it. 

She  looked  at  her  ruined  ideal  in 
mournful  bewilderment.  She  bled  in- 
wardly, but,  with  a  certain  touching  effort 
after  a  dignified  patience,  she  strove  to 
hide  from  her  mother  somethino:  of  the 
acuteness  of  her  distress.     All  that  she  had 
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believed  of  her  father  had  been  false,  all  a 
fond  foolish  dream,  the  baselessness  of  which 
this  adored,  sad-eyed  mother  had  known  well 
but  had  refrained  from  exposing.  Once, 
long  ago,  the  same  sword  that  was  piercing 
her  own  gentle  heart  must  doubtless  have 
entered  Countess  Helen  s,  and,  with  an  irre- 
pressible shudder  of  pity  and  anguish,  the 
young  girl  realized  something  of  what  the 
overthrow  of  its  trust  must  have  been  to 
that  tender  yet  fiery  spirit. 

It  was  all  over — childhood  and  youth  and 
their  lovely,  graceful  visions.  The  being  she 
had  grown  up  to  love  with  the  undoubting 
affection  of  a  gently  treated  daughter  had 
had  no  real  existence.  In  his  stead  was  a 
monster,  who  for  a  mere  private  grudge 
could  shoot  a  man  in  cold  blood,  and  after- 
wards suffer  another  to  carry  the  burden  of 
his  crime,  without  any  pity  for  that  other's 
distraught  mind  and  agonized  conscience. 
He  had  felt  no  remorse,  nor  had  ever  offered 
to  relieve  Con  Blake  from  the  intolerable 
weight  of  this  imaginary  blood-guiltiness,  so 
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long  as  he  himself  could  have  been  in- 
juriously aflfected  by  the  disclosure  of  the 
truth. 

It  had  not  needed  the  ominous  stain  on 
the  cover  of  the  letter  to  tell  Desiree  that  he 
who  had  been  her  father  existed  no  longer. 
The  terrible  frankness  of  the  language  of  the 
letter  itself  left  her  no  room  to  doubt  that 
only  after  his  death  would  the  tardy  act  of 
justice  be  permitted  to  see  the  light. 

In  silence  she  had  read  the  letter,  and  in 
silence  given  it  to  her  mother,  in  the  first 
horror  of  the  miserable  knowledge  it  had 
forced  upon  her ;  and  Helen,  gathering  her 
in  her  arms,  had  felt  that  she  was  trembling 
excessively. 

"  Mother  !  "  she  murmured  piteously,  veil- 
ing her  eyes.  "  Oh,  Httle  mother,  he  is 
dead  !     Is  it  not  that  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  hard  on  him,"  the  little 
voice,  so  terrible  in  its  sadness,  seemed  to  cry. 
"  Do  not  let  us  speak  the  thoughts  that  are 
in  our  hearts  of  him,  because  he  is  dead,  and 
can  never  more  defend  himself." 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Helen  Staroska  stiffened  involuntarily. 
"  Yes,  he  is  dead,"  she  acquiesced  heavily ; 
*'  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so." 

No  pity  was  in  her  level  tones,  no  regret, 
only  the  slow  passionless  stating  of  some- 
thing irrevocable. 

The  young  girl  sighed  faintly.  She  rested, 
shuddering  and  silent,  within  her  mother's 
encircling  arms,  while  they  made  their  way 
back  to  the  shore,  and  neither  Countess 
Helen  nor  Ziski  ventured  to  disturb  her. 

After  they  had  landed  and  she  had  gone 
into  the  little  chalet,  they  paused  a  moment, 
looking  at  one  another  anxiously. 

"  Thou  seest,  dearest  lady,"  the  old  man 
said  wistfully,  "  she  is  troubled  ;  her  heart  is 
very  tender.  She  knows  so  little.  She  will 
grieve,  and  grieve,  and  grieve  for  one  who  is 
unworthy.  Ten  million  devils" — with  sud- 
den fury — "  for  one  who  deserved  rather  to 
have  been  torn  limb  from  limb,  than  merci- 
fully stabbed  by  a  strong,  true  hand." 

"  Peace,  Ziski !  it  is  not  as  thou  thinkest. 
Something  of  his  infamy  that  letter  tells  her. 
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She  is  sorely  stricken.  It  is  her  lost  ideal 
that  she  mourns.  Vex  her  not  by  speaking 
hard  words  of  one  who  has  gone  to  his  final 
account,  if  there  be  truth  in  what  the  priests 
say,"  answered  Helen,  listlessly. 

There  began  after  this  a  subtle  yet  notice- 
able change  in  Desire e.  Her  face  acquired 
an  expression  of  extraordinary  wistfulness. 
Her  eyes  seemed  ever  seeking  something, 
either  within  herself  or  in  the  world  beyond 
her.  Some  clue  to  those  enigmas  of  life  that 
were  harassing  her  again,  as  long  ago  they 
had  begun  to  harass  her  when  a  young  child, 
in  troubled,  excited  Paris. 

Her  soul  was  growing  and  expanding ;  a 
new  sense,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  was 
ruthlessly  invading  it.  Her  violin  was  no 
longer  able  to  fill  the  voids  and  waste  places 
of  her  psychic  life.  It  lay  often  unheeded 
by  her  side,  whilst  she  brooded  with  down- 
drooped  eyes  over  a  train  of  disquieting 
ideas.  She  was  learning  to  think,  to  live 
consciously.  Strange  distressful  visions  of 
possible  duties  floated  like  a  mirage  before 
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the  eyes  of  her  growing  understanding. 
She  sighed  often  with  a  certain  restlessness 
of  fatigue,  as  she  looked  with  troubled  eyes 
out  over  the  lake,  appealing  mutely  to  the 
invisible  powers  of  nature  to  help  her  in  her 
new  perplexities. 

Barrington's  confession  troubled  her  inde- 
scribably. It  had  opened  up  new  avenues 
of  thought.  It  had  imposed  responsibilities 
upon  her  from  which  she  shrank  both  con- 
sciously and  instinctively.  It  forced  her  to 
think  again  and  persistently  of  him  whose 
dark  words  had  terrified  her  beyond  the 
power  of  utterance,  whose  touch  had  been  a 
horror  to  her,  yet  who  had  yielded  to  the 
passion  of  her  entreaties,  the  reality  of  her 
living  fear  of  him,  and,  at  Heaven  knows 
what  loss  to  himself,  restored  her  to  her 
mother's  arms. 

At  the  mere  recollection  of  her  past  cap- 
tivity she  trembled  afresh.  The  thought  of 
her  dark  gaoler  threw  her  into  a  tumult  of 
terror  and  agitation,  and  yet  she  was  now 
compelled    to    think    of    him — perpetually, 
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persistently  compelled.  She  could  not  avoid 
thinking  of  him,  and  by  degrees  she  grew 
familiarized  with  the  intruding  thought,  and 
contemplated  it  more  calmly.  She  had 
perhaps  never  been  able  to  banish  him 
wholly  from  her  mind.  She  had  been  in- 
capable of  doing  so.  She  had  but  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  the  phantom  of  those  past 
terrible  days  of  agonized  dread,  which  con- 
fronted her  again  without  pity  or  cessation. 

A  trembling  pity  moved  her,  in  spite  of 
herself,  as  she  once  more  consciously  thought 
of  Blake,  knowing  what  she  now  did  ;  and  as 
the  days  went  by  this  compassion  increased, 
and  grew  into  a  restless  emotion,  craving  an 
outlet.  If  not  wholly  caused  by  her  new 
knowledge  of  the  injustice  of  his  bitter  self- 
accusations,  the  futility  of  his  terrible  de- 
spair, it  was  intensified  by  it,  and  took 
form  and  shape  in  consequence.  Memory 
strengtliened,  she  could  not  now  forget  that 
she  had  for  a  while  lived  with  him,  and, 
being  witness  of  his  agonies,  had  sufiered 
with  him.      Her  violin  had  had  power  to 
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soothe  him,  even  as  it  had  been  able  to 
minister  consolation  to  herself.  Some  dim 
recoo-nition  of  his  forbearances  as  well  as  his 

o 

aggressions  began  to  visit  her,  and  a  curious 
thrill  ran  through  her  veins  as  she  recalled 
their  final  parting. 

What  had  there  been  in  the  strange  pas- 
sion that  had  for  the  moment  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  he  had  sternly  set  him- 
self, that  the  mere  remembrance  of  it  should 
have  such  power  even  now  to  disturb  her  ? 
Involuntarily  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  her 
heart  beat  with  an  emotion  that  half  fright- 
ened and  half  angered  her,  and  was  wholly 
inexplicable  to  her,  as  she  seemed  to  feel 
again  the  strong  pressure  of  his  arms  about 
her,  the  burning  touch  of  his  lips  on  her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  throat,  her  mouth. 

He  had  been  rough  with  her,  but  it  had 
been  with  a  despairing,  passionate,  wholly 
tender  roughness  that  had  not  meant  to  hurt 
her.  He  had  given  her  her  desire,  and  set 
her  free  from  his  bitter  presence  for  ever. 
Henceforth  she  would  be  quit  of  him  and 
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his  terrible  love,  lie  had  told  her,  and  the 
grief  in  his  haggard  eyes  had  been  real  as  he 
had  said  it.  She  could  not  doubt  that  he 
had  suffered  in  thus  releasing  her,  that  her 
gain  had  been  his  loss. 

Her  thouo^hts  recurred  to  him  with  an 
ever-increasing  sense  of  oppression.  She 
was  being  drawn  to  him  potently,  myste- 
riously, in  spite  of  her  ever-present  terror 
of  him.  Her  compassion  grew  greater  and 
greater,  to  her  own  intense  dread  and  be- 
wilderment, till  at  length  it  seemed  that  a 
very  passion  of  pity  was  taking  root  in  her 
heart,  and  she  began  to  speak  again  of  le 
Numero  Quinze  to  Countess  Helen  and 
even  to  Ziski  with  wistful  persistence.  A 
resolution  to  find  him,  and  herself  tell  him 
of  his  innocence  of  the  crime,  the  memory 
of  which  had  for  so  long  poisoned  his  life, 
took  form  and  purpose  in  her  daily. 

Helen  watched  the  struggle  with  anguish, 
but  loftily  "held  aloof  from  interference. 
The  child's  soul  was  her  own.  What  if  her 
girl  were  drifting  away  from  her  on  these 
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Strange  seas  of  ■anexplored  emotion  ?  This 
too  must  be  borne. 

Yet  wbither  were  Desiree's  terrible 
thoughts  leading  her  ?  Already  they  had 
drawn  her  outside  the  range  of  her  mother's 
devoted  affection,  beyond  the  safe  sweet 
circle  of  her  guardian  arms.  Whither  would 
it  take  her,  this  subtle,  mysterious,  woman's 
heart  that  was  awakening  in  her  ? 

The  eyes  of  Helen  Staroska  grew  dull 
with  pain  and  dark  with  apprehension. 
Her  own  very  knowledge  of  life  made  her 
tremble  for  the  ending  of  these  heart- 
struggles  in  her  child.  She  resisted  her 
doubts  and  fears  passionately,  with  all  her 
strength,  but  they  gained  upon  her  in  spite 
of  her  resistance. 

The  trouble,  the  profound  perplexity  in 
Desiree's  pure,  abstracted  gaze,  WTung  her 
heart.  In  her  agonized  alarm  she  spoke  at 
last  with  vehement  pain,  but  not  to  the 
young  girl  herself. 

"  What  is  it,  Ziski  ? "  she  cried  breath- 
lessly.   "  Ah,  my  God  !  what  does  it  all  mean 
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— those  strange  sad  notes  that  have  come  into 
the  child's  music ;  this  restlessness  that 
grows  on  her  for  ever ;  this  incessant  cry 
that  she  must  find  him  thou  knowest  of, 
and  deliver  his  tormented  soul  from  the 
burden  of  its  torturing  remorse  for  an  un- 
committed crime  '?  What  does  it  mean,  this 
new  terrible  pity  for  le  Numero  Quinze  ? " 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  unutter- 
able compassion.  ''  It  means,  dear  lady," 
he  said  sadly,  "  that  the  heart  of  the  woman 
is  awaking  in  Countess  Desiree.  Her  human 
soul  wakes  at  last,  aroused  by  a  chance 
touch.  She  no  longer  dreams ;  she  lives. 
Alas  !  she  will  sufier.  It  is  the  common  lot. 
Already  she  is  suffering  horribly,  but  she  will 
be  faithful  to  her  destiny.  Her  thoughts 
turn  to  le  Numero  Quinze  with  pity  already. 
She  will  follow  where  they  lead  her.  It  is 
divine,  but  it  is  sad — sad  as  death.  He  is 
her  husband ;  she  will  return  to  him ;  she  will 
immolate  herself  for  him.  See  !  she  is  ours 
no  longer  ;  we  have  lost  her.  It  is  fate  ;  it 
is  useless  to  combat  it." 
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Ziski  was  right.  His  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  the  child  he  had  helped  to  rear 
made  his  vision  clear  with  respect  to  her 
esoteric  life. 

"  Yes,  she  will  go  to  him,"  he  continued. 
"  Soon  she  will  make  us  find  him  for  her. 
There  is  no  help  for  it." 

The  mother  rose  in  uncontrollable  anguish. 
"  To  him  ?  "  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Then  she  flung  her  hands  outwards  with  a 
gesture  of  passionate  pain.  "  My  heart  tells 
me  that  thou  art  right,  Ziski.  I  have  feared 
it  would  be  so.  Yet,  oh,  Desiree,  my  life, 
my  soul's  dearest,  I  would  rather  thou  wert 
in  thy  grave,  safe  and  still,  than  that  thou 
shouldest  fall  into  those  bitter  hands  ao^ain." 

She  turned  away.  An  intolerable  agony 
shook  her.  Ziski  regarded  her  with  a  sad 
and  dreamy  compassion.  He  was  old ;  he 
had  no  longer  the  power  to  feel  with  the 
vivid  keenness  of  Countess  Helen.  To  him 
it  all  seemed  so  clear,  so  inevitable,  that  no 
resistance  was  possible.  No  one  can  be 
more  wise  than  destiny,  he  would  have  said, 
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if  asked  to  formulate  his  thoughts.  We 
must  all  submit  to  it.  It  was  but  an  old 
story  retold.  Like  Persephone,  the  child  of 
their  love  had  been  dragged  away  to  Tar- 
tarus, and  had  tasted  there  the  fatal  fruit. 
She  had  eaten  of  the  pomegranate  seed,  and, 
sooner  or  latter,  she  would  return  to  the 
dark  king  of  her  own  will.  ''Not  as  before 
their  lives  come  to  them "  who  have  eaten 
there — "  no,  never  as  before,"  say  the  poets  ; 
and  to  Ziski  their  words  seemed  natural  and 
true,  in  their  inexorable  certainty. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

"  Lear.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ? 
Cor.  Ay,  my  good  lord." 

King  Lear. 

*'  0  Imogen  !  my  love,  my  life,  my  wife !  " 

Cymbeline. 

It  was  over,  the  struggle  between  the  mother 
and  this  terrible  new  factor  in  their  lives 
disputing  with  her  her  child. 

To  the  haunting  wistfulness  of  the  young 
girl's  tired  eyes,  that  seemed  to  take  up  ever 
more  and  more  of  her  small  spiritual  face, 
to  the  terrible  force  of  her  pity  for  one 
surely  worthy  of  pity,  in  that  he  was  bear- 
ing with  groans  and  heavy  remorse  the 
burden  of  another's  crime,  Helen  had  yielded. 
Overborne  by  that  increasing  passion  of  pity 
in   her  child   for  one  labouring  under  the 
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oppression  of  an  awful  remorse,  for  a  crime 
of  which  they  themselves  now  knew  his 
innocence,  she  had  succumbed.  She  could 
not,  she  dared  not,  stifle  these  divine  im- 
pulses of  compassion  in  the  nascent  soul  of 
Desiree.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
baffle  its  instinctive  movement  towards  the 
light  of  j  ustice  and  truth. 

With  the  sadness  of  inexorable  loss  she 
took  up  the  burden  imposed  on  her.  She 
souo-ht  for  le  Numero  Quinze  :  she  bowed  her 
pride  and  humiliated  herself  to  the  brother- 
hoods, to  ask  of  them  the  information  that 
only  through  them  she  could  obtain.  She 
beg^e^ed  for  aid  in  her  search  once  more  at 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  suspected  her, 
and  tortured  her  by  their  doubts. 

She  found  them  more  accessible,  less 
antagonistic.  It  w^as  made  manifest  to  them 
that  she  had  now  no  rancour  against  the 
man  she  was  in  search  of,  and  she  had 
suffered  surely  enough  from  the  profoundest 
misfortune  of  her  life,  the  link  that  fate  had 
forged  between  her  and  Barrington. 
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The  discovery  of  the  despicable  traitor's 
further  guilt  had  caused  neither  wonder  nor 
regret  in  the  minds  of  men  livicg  beyond 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  community.  The 
murder  of  Maurice  Blake  from  their  point  of 
view  had  been  just,  and  a  cause  for  rejoicing  ; 
yet,  if  it  were  true  that  the  supposed  com- 
mittal of  it  pressed  heavily  upon  the  con- 
science of  le  Numero  Quinze,  it  was  just 
also  that  he  should  learn  that  he  was 
innocent. 

They  told  her,  therefore,  where  to  find 
him,  adding  that  if  she  desired  to  thus  clear 
the  man's  troubled  conscience  she  must  lose 
no  time.  They  had  heard  that  he  was  sick, 
sick  unto  death,  in  the  far  clime  to  which  he 
had  wandered.  It  might  be  that  it  was 
even  now  too  late  to  carry  consolation  to  his 
dying  moments. 

The  heart  of  Helen  Staroska  experieuced 
a  curious  thrill  at  these  concluding  words, 
whether  of  grief  or  joy,  hope  or  despair,  she 
herself  knew  not.  Her  face  in  its  wasted 
beauty  was  inscrutable.     It  told  nothing  of 
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the  emotions  that  agitated  her.  She  de- 
parted in  silence,  in  the  same  absolute  self- 
negation  that  she  had  preserved  throughout 
the  interview. 

With  no  more  delay  than  necessity  im- 
posed upon  her,  she  arranged  her  affairs,  and 
set  out  for  Mexico  with  her  child,  carrying 
with  her  both  Ziski  and  Anna  Petrovna,  not 
knowing  how  to  separate  from  the  old  and 
faithful  followers  of  her  fluctuating  fortunes. 

From  time  to  time,  as  they  journeyed, 
Ziski  and  Desiree  had  recourse  to  their 
violins,  and  as  the  strings  quivered  and 
vibrated  in  unison,  they  seemed  to  utter  a 
wild  and  exquisite  language,  mutually  in- 
telligible to  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl 
whose  baby-fingers  he  had  taught  to  first 
hold  the  bow,  and  that  thrilled  the  soul 
of  Countess  Helen  with  passionate  pain,  in- 
comprehensible, terrible  in  its  very  vague- 
ness and  intensity.  The  harmonious  sounds 
emitted  by  the  strings  seemed  to  wring 
her  heart  with  their  piercing  sweetness,  their 
sad    exaltation,    their    exceeding   haunting 
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melanclioly,  as  if  the  national  temperament 
of  the  Poles  had  for  ever  passed  into  them 
and  touched  them  with  the  inexplicable 
yearnings  of  humanity.  It  seemed  then  to 
her  as  if  the  soul  of  Desiree  was  floating 
away  from  the  mother  who  bore  her,  in  the 
passion  of  the  music,  whither  that  mother's 
spirit  could  not  follow,  touched  and  held 
to  earth  as  it  was,  by  an  aching  pity  for 
the  toiling  and  suffering  races  bowed  down 
with  the  manifold  burdens  of  an  imperfect 
state  of  existence.  She  could  never  follow 
Desiree  into  those  abstract  realms,  wherein 
the  girl's  spirit  seemed  divinely  rapt  away 
from  mundane  things,  or  would  that  ethereal 
spirit  of  its  own  will  leave  the  aerial  heights 
and  flutter  back  to  the  inevitably  mingled 
joy  and  pain  that  comes  of  living  and  loving 
on  this  earth,  of  touching  the  common 
happiness  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  Through- 
out their  voyage,  and  long  land  journey, 
these  thino[s  troubled  Helen,  waking  aorain 
within  her  many  rebellions,  many  agonies, 
yet  withal  many  consolations.       She  lived 
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her  whole  inner  life  over  again,  with  many 
throes  of  anguish  and  doubt,  and  some 
things  that  of  old  had  been  dark  to  her 
seemed  to  become  clear  and  the  rest  to 
remain  in  yet  deeper  gloom.  The  passion  of 
her  motherhood  burned  with  the  same 
fire  as  ever,  yet  it  was  perhaps  under- 
going some  sort  of  purification  in  the  ordeal 
through  which  it  was  passing.  If  the  last 
supreme  sacrifice  be  demanded  of  her — if 
her  child  be  fated  to  obey  the  common  law 
of  life,  and  return  to  the  husband,  who  with 
bitter  magnanimity  had  released  her  from  her 
enforced  vows — she,  Helen  Staroska,  would 
be  found  capable  of  it.  She  would  surrender 
without  resistance  her  life's  last  hope  of 
earthly  happiness.  She  probed  her  own  heart 
in  these  mournful  hours,  and,  with  a  smile 
more  sad  than  tears,  she  perceived  that  the 
capacity  for  sacrifice  and  for  sufi'ering  was 
yet  hers,  nay,  that  it  dominated  her  still,  as 
it  had  ever  done,  this  divine  altruism  of  the 
great-hearted.  Had  not  she  endured  always  ? 
Should  not  she  be  able  to  endure  to  the  end  ? 

VOL.  HI.  R 
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Why  make  the  young  girl's  life  sadder,  by 
unveiling  to  her  pitying,  shuddering  eyes 
her  bleeding  mother-heart. 

After   all,    what    was    there    better    for 
Desiree  than  to  take  up  again  the  weft  of 
her  life  as  Barrington's  miserable  machina- 
tions  had   woven    it    for   her  ?     Must    her 
youth  be  for  ever  blighted  by  the  curse  that 
had  fallen  upon  it  ?     Might  there  not  yet 
be  possibilities  of  peace,  of  happiness  even, 
for  her  with  the   dark-souled   outcast  with 
whose     life    hers,     young    and    pure     and 
innocent,  had  been  arbitrarily  joined  ?     He 
had  been  proved  innocent  of  one  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  it  might  well  be  that  he  was 
innocent  of  others.     His  life  had  been  lurid 
and   unhappy,    but   at   least    he   had    been 
faithful  to  his  own    creeds.     He  had  been 
no  traitor,  no  Judas.     His  word  had  been  his 
religion,   and  he   had  made  common  cause 
with  the  oppressed  ones  of  the  earth.     What 
if  he  had  been  deluded — if  the  phantom  of 
freedom  he  had  sought  had  been  clothed  in 
blood-stained  garments  ?    had  not  it  been  so 
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with  her  also  ?  Was  he  to  be  eternally  con- 
demned, any  more  than  herself,  if  the  self- 
same Will-o'-the-wisp  had  led  them  astray 
into  wild  and  tangled  paths  ?  Were  not  they 
all  deluded  together  ?  Was  there  any  hope 
that  the  brotherhoods  would  ever  achieve  all, 
or  even  a  tithe,  of  that  which  they  were 
sworn  to  accomplish  ? 

Liberty  !  What  is  liberty  ?  Freedom  to 
live  life  nobly,  altruistically ;  to  think  our 
own  thoughts,  to  rule  our  own  actions  by 
the  great  higher  laws,  unfettered  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  the  tyrannous 
hatred  of  the  vicious  and  foolish  ;  to  labour 
unselfishly  for  others'  good.  A  thousand 
fair  dreams  lie  grouped  around  its  ensign 
to  the  upright,  the  enthusiastic,  the  generous 
workers  for  others,  who  long  to  live  for 
the  common  good ;  but  to  the  rest  what 
means  it?  What,  but  leave  to  wallow 
unmolested  in  the  slouerh  of  ecfotism  and 
mire  of  sin  :  to  return  like  the  dog  to  his 
vomit ;  to  pull  down,  without  the  ability  to 
set  anything  tangible  and  valid  in  the  place 
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of  that  which  has  fallen  ;  to  fight  with  blind 
folly  for  they  know  not  what ;  to  overturn 
the  world  only  that  chaos  shall  come  again  ? 
The  spirit  of  Countess  Helen  was  saddened 
anew  by  these  reflections.  It  seemed  so 
grievous  a  thing  that  the  glorious  dreams 
of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing,  should  end 
in  assassination  and  dynamite.  She  sickened 
at  the  sights  her  imagination  called  up,  and 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  them  shudderingly. 
One  by  one  had  the  dreams  of  her  youth 
fallen  to  pieces  and  dissolved  themselves  into 
thin  air.  The  profound  discouragement  of 
the  Danish  prince  was  hers.  Like  Hamlet 
she  could  have  cried — 

"  The  times  are  out  of  joint ; — oh,  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right !  " 

But  had  she  been  born  to  do  this  ?  Alas,  if 
she  had,  how  signally  had  her  errand  failed  ! 
She  abased  herself  in  the  dust,  perceiving 
the  vanity,  the  futility  of  her  best  efforts ; 
yet  she  would  not  regret  them.  Better  a 
thousand  times  to  have  toiled  and  suffered 
for  the  general  good,  though  the  labour  had 
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been  but  vain  and  barren  of  results,  than 
to  have  been  sunk  in  careless  sloth,  living 
only  the  material  life  of  the  body,  starving 
the  higher  needs  of  the  soul. 

Henceforth  she  would  fight  no  more  with 
the  sorrowful  problems  of  sin  and  sufiering 
and  grinding  poverty  in  the  abstract.  She 
would  devote  herself  humbly  and  diligently 
to  comforting  the  distressed,  and  alleviating 
the  misery  ready  to  her  hand,  and  thus  she 
would  still  be  labouring  for  the  common 
weal,  undistracted  by  the  eternal  discre- 
pancies and  inequalities  that  rule  the  world, 
defying  for  ever  the  attempts  of  man  to 
level  and  harmonize  them. 

As  they  approached  the  end  of  their 
journey,  the  restlessness  observable  in 
Desiree  abated.  Some  portion  of  her  pre- 
vious tranquility  returned  to  her,  though 
not  all  the  old  gentle  passivity.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  immolate  herself,  as  Ziski  had 
foretold,  and  as  she  drew  near  to  the  goal, 
an  inefi"able  sense  of  her  purpose  seemed  to 
surround  and  absorb  her.     She  was  affected 
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by  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  spirit. 
She  experienced  a  transcendent,  triumphant 
emotion  of  pity  at  the  near  prospect  of 
lifting  from  off  the  troubled  soul  of  Blake 
the  burden  of  his  uncle's  murder.  Her  own 
soul  expanded  with  the  intoxication  of  the 
generous  thought,  her  luminous  eyes  grew 
softer  under  its  influence,  and  the  subtle 
exaltation  of  it  uplifted  her  heart.  Her 
violin  shared  in  her  mental  and  spiritual 
growth.  The  chords  sounded  fuller  and 
sweeter,  the  strings  seemed  instinct  with  an 
uncomprehended  passiouate  hope ;  and  as 
she  played  on  in  her  self-absorption,  Ziski, 
the  old  musician,  looked  mournfully  at  his 
mistress. 

"  Thou  hearest,  dearest  lady  ?  She  goes 
where  we  cannot  follow  her.  She  passes 
from  out  our  keeping.  Hearest  thou  the 
passion  of  her  playing  ?  It  was  not  used 
to  be  like  that." 

And  it  was  so,  and  ere  long  the  end  was 
to  be  reached  by  them. 
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Constantine  Blake  sat  listless  and  alone 
in  his  verandah,  brooding  fitfully  over  his 
ruined  life,  his  hopeless  love,  and  the  young- 
fugitive  wife  whom  humanity  and  pride  had 
both  bid  him  set  at  liberty,  but  whose  loss 
had  emptied  his  life. 

All  at  once  a  sudden  tremor  shook  him. 
A  shadow  had  fallen  along  the  matting  be- 
fore him.  He  had  been  sick  with  a  deadly 
sickness,  and  the  smallest  surprise  caused 
his  nerves  to  quiver  like  a  girl's.  He  was 
thin  and  hollow-eyed  to  the  extreme  of 
emaciation,  and  his  thinness  was  visible 
enough  as  he  sat  wrapped  in  a  serape,  the 
ample  folds  of  which  hung  loosely  on  his 
gaunt  and  shrunken  frame. 

'^  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  murmured  faintly. 

Desiree  advanced  timidly  and  alone.  "  It 
is  I,"  she  faltered  hesitatingly.  *'  I  have 
sought  you  out  to  tell  you — to  tell  you " 

She  grew  paler ;  her  eyes  were  filled  witb 
a  pathetic  trouble ;  her  voice  trembled  woe- 
fully, in  spite  of  her  heroic  resolves.  Her 
task  was  harder  than  she  had  thought.     He 
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had  turned,  and  was  looking  at  her  in  a 
dull  amazement. 

"  I  wished  to  give  you  this/'  she  finished 
in  haste,  and  thrust  Barrington's  letter  into 
his  hands. 

He  was  weak  still,  and  the  whole  thing 
seemed  like  a  dream,  from  which  he  might 
presently  awake.  He  received  the  letter 
with  mechanical  politeness,  his  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  her,  lost  in  utter  wonder.  If 
this  were  a  vision,  then,  in  God's  name,  let 
him  keep  it  while  he  may. 

"  Kead  it,"  she  breathed  wistfully,  yet 
with  authority. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  obey,  nor  had 
he  any  words  wherewith  to  speak  to  her. 

*'  Kead  it,"  she  reiterated  urgently.  "  You 
must  read  it." 

She  came  a  little  nearer,  and  besought 
him  with  her  eyes.  He  perceived  that  it 
was  no  spirit,  but  the  fugitive  herself  in 
the  flesh,  who  had  mysteriously  returned. 

''So  it  is  really  you,  Desiree  ? "  he  said 
with  restrained  bitterness,  taking  no  heed 
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of  her  letter  nor  her  urgency.  "  You,  and 
not  your  spirit  ?  Child,  child  !  why  have 
you  sought  me  out  ?  It  would  be  cruelty, 
but  that  you  do  not  understand — I  think 
that  you  will  never  understand " 

He  turned  away  from  her  with  almost  a 
groan. 

''Why  is  this  torture,"  he  muttered, 
''added  to  all  the  rest?" 

She  approached  still  nearer.  She  was 
panting  a  little.  She  spoke  with  keen 
reproach  in  her  gentle  tones. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  have  come  to 
torment  you  ?  It  is  to  lift  a  burden  from 
your  heart  that  I  have  come  this  long  way 
— to  tell  you  that  you  are  innocent  of  that 
crime."  She  shuddered  involuntarily.  "  You 
know  what  I  mean.  You  did  not  kill 
Madame  Blake's  husband.  It  was  the  other's 
bullet,  his — my  father's — that  struck  him. 
Ah  !  have  pity  on  me.  Why  will  you 
make  me  say  it  ? " 

She  was  trembling  violently ;  grief  and 
shame,  bitter,  intolerable  shame,  filled  her 
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great  eyes.  She  wrung  her  hands  with  a 
pathetic  impatience  of  the  keen  anguish  of 
the  moment. 

"  Eead  ! "  she  said  imploringly.  ''  Oh  ! 
read  quickly.     The  letter  tells  you  it  all." 

Her  irrepressible  agitation,  her  strange 
persistency,  perplexed  him  sorely.  The 
necessity  for  obeying  her  was  slowly  borne 
in  upon  him,  if  he  would  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  her  inexplicable  conduct 
in  thus  seeking  him. 

He  set  himself  to  the  task  reluctantly, 
loth  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  her  face, 
that  was  to  him  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 
It  had  been  always  with  him,  sleeping  and 
waking ;  nay,  when  he  hovered  between 
life  and  death,  in  the  grip  of  the  fever,  it 
had  been  present  to  him.  As  he  read,  his 
attention  was  perforce  arrested,  a  dazed 
look  stole  into  his  face  ;  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  paper  with  a  troubled,  appealing 
expression.  He  was  so  weak  yet,  so  feeble, 
from  his  slow  uphill  battle  with  the  heats 
and  chills  that  had  racked  him  for  so  long. 
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in  his  weary  progress  towards  convalescence. 
The  world  seemed  going  round ;  he  was 
stupefied  by  this  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
lurid  past. 

"Barrington,"  he  muttered  giddily — ''Mike 
Barrington  fired  that  shot  and  not  me  ? 
Great  God,  if  I  could  believe  it !  " 

Desiree  trembled,  so  mo^dng  was  the 
pathos  of  his  trembling,  uncertain  hope. 
She  leaned  forwards  with  wet  eyes.  "  You 
must  believe  it,"  she  said  earnestly ;  "it  is 
the  truth." 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "and  all  these  years  he 
has  let  me  suppose  that  I  did  it ! '' 

He  tried  to  think  what  his  life  might 
have  been  to  him  without  this  ghastly 
shadow  that  had  darkened  it  in  the  outset, 
without  this  heavy  sense  of  blood-guiltiness, 
and  of  the  base  and  bitter  ingratitude  of  a 
crime,  mean  and  despicable  in  him  of  all 
men,  that  had  overwhelmed  him  all  these 
long  years.  The  deliverance  from  the 
pursuing  furies  seemed  to  come  too  late. 
He  hardly  appeared  able  to  grasp  it.     For 
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SO  long  had  they  dogged  his  footsteps,  it 
was  well-nigh  beyond  his  present  power  to 
realize  that  their  weird  and  terrible  pursuit 
was  ended.  His  life  had  been  blasted  in 
its  beginning  by  one  whom  he  had  called 
his  friend,  and  who  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  he  was  a  mere  wreck  and  dere- 
lict on  the  ocean  of  life,  had,  as  it  seemed,  in 
mockery,  lifted  the  weight  of  Cain's  curse 
from  off  him.  Now,  when  there  was  no  joy 
left,  when  youth  had  flown  for  ever,  when 
hope  was  dead,  and  life  itself  seemed  failing 
him,  it  all  mattered  so  little. 

And  it  was  his  false  friend's  daughter 
that  stood  before  him  in  the  shady  verandah, 
with  pity  and  grief  and  a  sorrowful  shame 
in  her  sweet  eyes.  He  felt  her  presence, 
though  his  own  eyes  were  fixed  gloomily 
on  the  ground. 

She  was  looking  at  him  anxiously.  Was 
he  never  going  to  speak  ?  The  heavy  silence 
oppressed  her.     She  touched  him  lightly. 

"Are  not  you  happier  for  this  know- 
ledo^e  ? "  she  said,  with  a  thrill  in  her  voice 
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caused  by  many  conflicting  emotions.  "  I 
thought  that  you  at  least  would  have 
been  glad,  bitter  as  the  truth  has  been 
to  us." 

She  was  wounded  and  saddened  by  his 
aspect.  An  indescribable  discouragement 
took  possession  of  her. 

Could  it  be  that  her  toilsome  journey,  her 
brave  self-sacrifice,  was  all  in  vain  ?  Was 
this  man's  soul-sickness  beyond  remedy  ? 
Was  there  to  be  no  healing  in  the  tardy 
message  she  had  brought  him  from  the 
dead  ?  She  sighed  with  patient  pain,  and 
prepared  to  leave  him. 

At  this  moment  he  looked  up.  "  Glad  !  " 
he  cried  harshly.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
gladness  ?  I  tell  you  this  comes  too  late. 
I  have  lived  out  my  bitter  life  under  a  upas 
tree,  and  he  knew  it  and  made  no  sign.  I 
have  sufiered — God  !  what  have  I  not  suf- 
fered, for  want  of  the  common  faith  and 
honesty  between  man  and  man  that  he 
withheld  from  me  !  " 

She  shrank  away.     "  Yet   forgive   him," 
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she  murmured  brokenly.  ''He  is  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  your  vengeance." 

"  Shall  I  forgive  him  ?  Well,  why  not  ? 
For  your  sake,  child,  it  shall  be  so  ;  and, 
indeed,  what  am  I,  that  should  refuse  any 
man  forgiveness  ? "  he  said  heavily.  "  But 
ask  me  not  to  rejoice.  The  time  for  gladness 
is  over  for  me,  though  I  am  cleansed  from 
the  stain  of  his  blood  who  stood  in  the  place 
of  a  father  to  me." 

There  fell  a  silence  again  between  them. 
She  looked  at  him  sorrowfully.  He  had  the 
air  of  one  who  has  done  with  life.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  presence  in 
his  bitter  memories.  He  was,  besides,  much 
exhausted  physically.  His  breathing  had 
grown  laboured,  and  he  was  frowning, 
whether  with  pain  of  body  or  spirit  she 
could  not  tell.  All  her  pent-up  pity,  her 
terrible  sense  of  the  evil  her  father's  crime 
had  worked  for  him,  surged  upwards  in  her. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  little  bitter  cry, 
"  is  there  no  atonement  ?  Can  I  do  nothing 
for  vou  ? " 
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He  looked  up  languidly.  "  Do  you,  then, 
care  so  much  ?  Do  not  vex  yourself,  poor 
little  one ;  I  am  not  worth  your  grieving  for. 
I  was  a  brute  to  you,  Desiree ;  but  I  released 
you  at  last.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that. 
No,  there  is  no  atonement  possible.  How, 
indeed,  should  there  be  ?  Can  anything  give 
me  back  my  life  that  I  have  lived  ?  Is  there 
anything  that  can  cancel  the  tortures  I  have 
endured  ?  And  yet — play  once  more  to  me, 
child,  before  you  go.  Let  me  keep  my  last 
memory  of  you  as  the  angel  of  consolation 
you  have  striven  to  be  to  me." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said,  weeping.  ''  I  have 
not  my  violin.  Is  there  nothing  else — oh  ! 
is  there  nothing  else  ?  " 

The  ecstasy  of  her  pity  pierced  his  clouded 
senses.  He  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Her 
eyes  were  soft  and  shining.  In  her  agitation 
she  had  extended  her  arms  towards  him  un- 
consciously. The  tender  compassion  of  her 
whole  small;  soft-featured  face  seemed  divine. 
Its  expression  was  sublimated  till  it  touched 
some  suggestion  of  angelic  purity  and  con- 
solation. 
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A  strange  idea  came  to  him — an  idea  so 
wild  and  improbable  that  he  feared  to 
entertain  it.  She  had  never  appeared  to 
him  like  this  before.  Some  subtle  change 
was  in  her.  In  her  eyes,  in  place  of  their 
old  fear  and  repulsion,  there  was  a  human 
sympathy,  a  yearning  pity.  Something  of 
passion  was  in  her  voice,  some  strange  thrill 
of  a  new  consciousness  seemed  to  agitate  her. 

''  Ah,  Desir^e,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
bitter  regret,  "  if  I  had  known  my 
innocence  of  Maurice  Blake's  death  then, 
when  I  knew  you  first  !  If  I  could  live  that 
part  of  our  lives  over  again,  I  would  teach 
you  to  love  me.  Now — now  it  seems  all 
too  late.  Our  unlucky  bond  is  broken  by 
our  own  will ;  yet,  if  you  could  have  loved 
me,  dear — though  why  you  should  I  know 
not "     He  broke  off  abruptly. 

She  had  grown  pale  as  death  whilst  he 
had  been  speaking,  and  a  strange  light  was 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  will  love  you  !  "  she  cried 
with  energy. 

He  rose  to  his  feet.   "  You  will  love  me  ? 
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he  said  hoarsely.  "  Do  not  trifle  with  me. 
Desires — my  wife  Desirde,  do  you  know  what 
that  means  ? " 

"  I  am  your  wife  Desiree,"  she  answered 
dreamily.  "  It  means  that  I  have  come  back 
to  you  to  stay  always,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
I  am  wiser  now.  I  know  that  it  was  good  of 
you  to  give  me  my  freedom  when  I  begged 
for  it — yes,  good ;  for  you  suffered  in  doing 
so." 

"  You  are  right — I  suffered  intolerably  ; 
but  I  had  suffered  more  seeing  your  fear  of 
me,  your  aversion,  knowing  it  was  just." 

"It  would  not  be  just — now,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  You  can  feel  that  it  would  not 
be." 

*'  But  if  it  exists  still,  what  matter  ? "  he 
cried  passionately.  ''  I  tell  you,  Desiree, 
that  I  will  not  take  you  back  as  a  prisoner, 
in  fancied  expiation  of  your  fathers  sins 
against  me — as  an  '  atonement,'  according  to 
your  own  phrase.  Sooner  than  that,  I  will 
drive  you  from  me,  though  I  shut  the  gates 
of  Paradise  upon  myself  with  my  own  hands 
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by  so  doing.  You  shall  tell  me  if  you  fear 
me  still.  Child,  do  you  hate  me  now  ?  For 
the  love  of  God,  speak  the  truth  !  Do  not 
lie  to  me." 

She  lowered  her  eyes  in  thought.  What 
was  the  truth  ?  Did  she  fear  and  loathe 
him  still  ?  Was  it  terror  and  aversion  that 
caused  her  to  tremble  and  thrill  at  the 
sound  of  his  urgent  voice  ?  Her  heart,  pure 
and  honest,  answered  her  "  No."  Her  lips 
obeyed  her  heart  and  uttered  "  No  "  also  with 
a  certain  firm  gentleness.  She  did  more 
than  speak. 

At  the  sound  of  the  clear  and  steadfast 
monosyllable  Blake  had  given  way.  He 
looked  wildly  at  her  for  a  moment ;  the 
stormy  emotions  of  the  past  half-hour  had 
shattered  his  feeble  strength.  He  made  a 
step  forwards  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  beat- 
ing now  with  muffled  violence,  and  on  a 
sudden  volition  failed  him.  His  outstretched 
arms  dropped  heavily,  and  he  fell  half  faint- 
ing at  her  feet. 

She   knelt   down  beside   him,    and   with 
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dewy  eyes  tenderly  gathered  his  bowed  head 
to  her  bosom,  as  a  mother  gathers  her  child. 

"It  is  of  my  own  free  will  that  I  come  to 
thee/'  she  said  strenuously,  falling  into  the 
familiar  tutoiement.  "  I  wish  no  longer  for 
freedom.  Be  comforted.  The  stain  is  removed 
from  thy  hands,  and  my  heart  bleeds  for 
thy  long  wasted  agony  of  repentance.  I 
long  to  console  thee.  See !  from  hence- 
forth I  dedicate  my  life  to  thee.  It  is  justice." 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  a  smile  of 
ineflfable  sweetness  dawned  in  her  eyes  and 
hovered  round  her  lips. 

''  It  is  more.  It  is  my  happiness  to  return 
to  thee  the  gift  of  freedom  thou  gavedst 
me.     Do  not  reject  it,  I  beseech  thee." 

From  where  she  waited,  afar  off,  herself 
unseen,  Helen  Staroska  witnessed  it  all. 
She  turned  and  rejoined  Ziski  waiting  in 
the  little  court  outside. 

"  It  is  finished,"  she  murmured  heavily, 
*'  the  sacrifice  is  accomplished.  From 
henceforth  she  is  his.  I  am  robbed  again  of 
my  child,  and  this  time  I  shall  not  regain 
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her.  She  goes  willingly  to  him  who  is  her 
husband.  This  parting  is  bitterer  than 
death,  and  as  irrevocable." 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  young  girl  came 
out  swiftly  in  search  of  her.  "  Mother !  " 
she  cried,  *'  where  art  thou  ?  Come,  little 
mother ;  happiness  is  not  com|)lete  without 
thee.  Kejoice  with  thy  child  ;  and  thou  too, 
Ziski,  rejoice  with  thy  little  pupil  whose 
journey  is  ended." 

They  retraced  their  steps  at  her  call,  and 
lo  I  once  again  the  harmonies  of  their  lives 
sounded  full  and  sweet,  as  they  were  struck 
in  unison,  in  the  distant  latitudes  to  which 
fate  had  drawn  them. 

Desire e  plays  again  on  the  living  strings 
of  her  fiddle,  to  a  man  delivered  at  last 
from  the  burden  of  an  uncommitted  crime, 
and  her  music  calms  the  tumult  of  his  soul, 
as  of  old  the  harp-playing  of  David  exorcised 
the  dark  spirit  from  Saul's. 

In  a  new  world,  these  beings,  storm -driven 
and  fatigued  unto  death's  door  with  the 
stress  of  the  battle  they  have  fought  with 
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life,  take  up  again  its  tremulous  music ;  and 
for  Helen  Staroska,  still  beautiful,  with  the 
graver,  pathetic  beauty  of  middle  age,  comes 
rest  and  peace  at  last.  She  ministers 
humbly  and  patiently  to  the  elementary 
wants  and  sorrows  of  the  rough  and  scattered 
population  around  them,  and  in  the  consola- 
tions she  brings  to  them  who  suffer,  the 
past  slips  from  her — the  terrible  past,  that 
had  traced  early  deep  lines  in  her  noble, 
wasted  features,  and  streaked  with  silver 
her  still  abundant  hair.  The  wide,  deep 
stream  of  human  life  still  claims  her  vivid 
sympathy.  The  eye  that  sees  her  blesses 
her,  and  these  benedictions  bring  with  them 
peace. 


THE   END. 
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